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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, BRINGING FORWARD 


NOTABLE WORKS AND ARTISTS, LAUNCHES 


AMERICA’S CONCERT SEASON BRILLIANTLY 





Sixth Annual Event at Pittsfield, Mass., Sustained by Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge, Rich in Interesting Features—“‘English 
Invasion” Brings Some Admirable Music and Superb 
Musicians—Commissioned Works by Rebecca Clarke and 
Eugene Goossens Are Heard—Program of Vocal Chamber 
Music a Charming Innovation—Prize for Chamber Works 
Offered for Next Year’s Festival 

[From a Staff Correspondent] 


ITTSFIELD, MASS., Sept. 29.—Today brought to a close the sixth annual 
Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music. That celebrated event in America’s 
musical life served a dual purpose, for besides presenting to an invited com- 


pany of music-lovers a remarkable list of unfamiliar scores, the festival 
ushered in, without pomp but with great distinction, the national concert 


season. 


For this festival, instituted six years ago by Mrs. Frederick S. 


Coolidge, and supported solely by her, has in that brief space of time become 


a “classic,” a musical event of the first importance. 


The eyes not alone 


of music-loving America but of the world are focussed this week upon this 
New England community, where in the past three days five concerts of 
chamber music have brought the unfolding of the festival program. 

This year’s festival differed radically from its predecessors in two 


aspects. 
commissioned works were heard. 


For one thing, instead of a prize work chosen by competition, two 
And second, the programs were devoted 


in generous measure to contemporary English music, performed, for the 


most part, by English musicians. 


The commissioned works were by English 


composers—Rebecca Clarke, the viola player, and Eugene Goossens, the 


brilliant young conductor. 


The audience, which included many familiar 


figures in American music, included as well a large group of English music- 


lovers who came over specially for the festival. 
ountry, was Lionel Ter‘is, the famous viola 


artist, on his first visit to this 
ho participated in several of 
programs. ‘i'wo quartets ided 
the string music—the London (Quar- 
tet and a new organization, the Fes- 


tival Quartet of South Mountau 

which made a profound impression. 
Of all this, more anon. With two ex 

ceptions, the five programs were made 
up exclusively of German and English 
music, the former almost all familiar, 
the latter novel. 

Musical art in this country is deep- 
ly in debt to Mrs. Coolidge for these 
unique festivals of chamber music. In 
the whole history of American music 
there is nothing quite comparable to 
this annual event, and the delicate and 
beauteous art of ensemble music is 
infinitely the gainer. A chapter might 
be written to describe the Berkshire Fes- 
tival without exhausting the subject. Five 
hundred persons, more or less, journcy 
to Pittsfield each September as guests 
of Mrs. Coolidge, and five times in three 
days they gather in the music temple on 
a slope of the South Mountain to drink 
at this musical wellspring. There is 

ymething impressive in the spectacle. 
and there were times when one wished 
that the music-loving poor of the country 
ould have an equal opportunity to hear 
fine music superbly played. For cham- 


ber music is the rarest and most exquisite 


f all forms of the fluid art, and in such 

setting as this festival provides, in 
the heart of a noble range of hills, it 
peaks directly and eloquently to the 
eart. But to the programs. 


Se ae 


'TYHE festival was opened on Thursday 


L by the London String Quartet. as- 
isted by the Festival Quartet of South 


lountain. The last-named organization 
omprises William Kroll. first violin; 
<arl Kraeuter, second violin; Edward 
Areiner, viola, and Willem Willeke 
[USICAL.AMERICA. Published every 
Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


A distinguished English 





’cello. The regular personnel of the 
Londoners was on hand, James Levey, 
whom illness had kept out of the quartet 
for a long period, being again at the 
first violin desk. Bach, colossus of music, 
was the composer chosen to open the 
festival. His String Quartet in G Minor 
was performed as an octet by the com- 
bined ensemble forces . There is said to 

doubt as to the authorship of this 
particular work, which was played in 


New York a score of years ago by Franz 
Kneiss & his colleagues. To the 
present writer it sounded like true, and 


quite capital Bach. The polyphony is 
rich and adroit, the lines being always 
sensitively formed: the melodic resource 
is abundant, and that imponderable 
which we term style seemed to point 


straight at the great cantor. The quar- 
tet was well executed, although the per- 
formance of each line by a single player 
would have made for greater precision 
and purity of tone. 

Followed that supremely great piece 
of music, the Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 
1, of Beethoven, played by the London. 
ers with all their wonted authority, re- 
finement and spirit. There were occa- 
sional times when they deviated a jot 


[Continued on page 4] 
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English Pianist, Who Has Just Returned for Her MERA Tour of the United States in the 

Course of Which She Will Be Heard in Many iaces Where She Has Not Played on 


c) George Maillard Kessler 





Permanency of San Francisco Opera 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 1.—San Fran- 

cisco’s ambition to establish her own 
permanent opera company has been real- 
ized, it may well be claimed from the 
brilliant success of the season opened on 
Wednesday night at the Civic Auditor- 
ium under the leadership of Gaetano 
Merola. The house was sold out for the 
first opera, ‘““Bohéme,” and the business 


—-y 


1} 


New Era in Music Criticism for New York................3, 37 '} 
Post-War “Modernism” in French Music Castigated........... 5 i} 
Kansas City, Mo., Schools Creating Music-Lovers............ 8, 9 
An Organist Who Improvises Symphonies................... 13 
Spiritual Depths of Negro Song Extolled.................... 15 
Actual Cost of Opera Giving Disclosed for First Time..... os tae | 
Free Concerts for Best Pupils of Detroit’s Public Schools... ..35 | 


Second Class 


Assured by Season’s Brilliant Success 


URLS UCOTLUOTUEUL UL PCGOUPUSTOOTIUOTILUMMIT LOU UPNT ITNT TITTTT TION ITTTTI TTT 

manager, Selby C. Oppenheimer, states 
that the box-office sales promise capa- 
city houses for the remaining six per- 
formances. 

“San Francisco has embraced ‘her op- 
portunity—that is the outstanding fea- 
ture of the opening of the season,” said 
Timothy Healy, chairman of the San 
Francisco Opera Association, at a din- 
ner given in honor of the general direc- 
tor, Mr. Merola, at the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis, after the first performance. 

_Mr. Merola, whose combination of ar- 
tistic qualities with practical business 
methods has made the season possible, 
was the object of a great demonstration 
of enthusiasm on the first night. There 
was pronounced applause also for the 
visiting principals. Queena Mario was 
an admirable Mimi, and a fine cast also 
included Giovanni Martinelli, Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Adamo Didur, Louis d’Angelo, 
Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
and one of the San Francisco artists, 
Anna Young, who appeared as Musetta. 

Beniamino Gigli and Giuseppe de Luca 
aroused sensational applause in the per- 


[Continued on page 2] 
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IMMENSE OUTDOOR 
AMPHITHEATER IS 
PLANNED FOR N.Y. 


Anonymous Gift of $150,000 
Placed at Disposal of City 
— Acting Mayor Hulbert 
Suggests Project for Great 
Civic Theater on the Speed- 
way at 167th Street—Ten- 
tative Plans Drawn Up by 
City Park Department 


LARGE municipal open-air theater 

for New York, which has been made 
possible by an anonymous gift of $150,- 
000, is being tentatively planned by the 
Department of Parks for a site on the 
Speedway at 167th Street. A _ semi- 
amphitheater has been projected, seating 
3500, with benches of cut stone or con- 
crete in rising tiers on the hillside and 


a flat stage, suitable for opera per- 
formances, concerts and pageants. 

The project was suggested by Acting 
Mayor Murray Hulbert, and preliminary 
sketches have been prepared by the 
architect of the Park Department, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Francis D. Gallatin, Park Commissioner. 

The structure is to be designed with 
a certain similarity to the theaters of 
ancient Greece, except that the stage 
will have no stone back and side en- 
trances and the stage appointments will 
be modern. The flat stage will be more 
appropriate for productions with large 
numbers of participants. Dressing 
rooms will be provided under the stage. 

The preliminary plans have _ been 
placed in the hands of Acting Mayor 
Hulbert, and further action is expected 
on the project soon. The site chosen 
includes a hollow in the land suitable 
for the placing of the semi-circular tiers 
of seats. The stand would command a 
panoramic view of the river, and would 
be suitable for water carnivals and boat 
races, as well as a multitude of civic and 
patriotic assemblies. 


N. Y. MANAGERS TO 
CUT OUT FREE LIST 


Will Substitute Plan for 
Students’ Tickets at 
Minimum Rates 


The New York concert managers have 
united to abolish the old plan of award- 
ing free admissions to certain concerts in- 
discriminately. MUSICAL AMERICA learns 
from authoritative sources that most 
of the leading managers of the city fa- 
vor a new plan by which tickets will be 
awarded to students at minimum prices. 


The committee working on the prob- 
lem, of which Daniel Mayer is chair- 
--man, has as yet made no announcement. 
In certain concerts all seats will be dis- 
* posed of to students, according to re- 
port, and in others a maximum of 150 
will be so allotted. The cooperation of 
concert hall managements has been se- 
cured, but there will be no rearrange- 
ment of the seating arrangements in 
these halls, as rumored. 

The work of disposing of the tickets 
has been assumed in part by the City 
Music League, a new organization 
sponsored by prominent music patrons. 
The signatures of all the leading mana- 
gers have been secured to a plan which 
contemplates the sale of parquet tickets 
for fifty cents, with other admissions 
proportionately lower. 

As a preliminary to its campaign, the 
managers’ committee has issued a cir- 
cular letter to music teachers and other 
musicians explaining the aims of its 
new plan and inviting cooperation. The 
following notice has been issued to those 
on the list for complimentary tickets: 

“We are now revising our free lists 
for début recitals this season. If you 
desire to have your name on it, kindly 
forward at once $1 to cover cost of list- 
ing, postage, etc. Unless we hear from 
you within a week, we shall be com- 
pelled to remove your name from our 
list. We reserve the right not to issue 








passes at our discretion.” 


San Francisco Wins Permanent Opera 
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De Luca Photo © Underwood ¢€ Underwood 
Gigli Photo by Eizin 


Prominent Figures in the San Francisco Opera Season, the Success of Which Will Lead to 


the Permanency of the Enterprise. 


Left to Right—Upper Row, Beniamino Gigli and 


Giuseppe de Luca, Two of the Principals; Lower Row, Gaetano Merola, General 
Director, and Selby C. Oppenheimer, Business Manager 


[Continued from page 1] 





formance of “Andrea Chenier” on Thurs- 
day night. There was an ovation for Mr. 
Gigli after his aria in the first act, “Un 
di all’ azzurro spazio.” 

The Puccini tryptich, “Tabarro,” 
“Suor Angelica,” and “Gianni Schicchi,” 
were given on Friday night, “Tabarro” 
and “Gianni Schicchi” proving especial- 
ly popular. Armand Tokatyan scored 
pronounced success as Luigi in the first 
of these operas. 

Bianca Saroya is also one of the vis- 
iting artists. Of the San Francisco prin- 
cipals, Doria Fernanda of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company sang artistically 
the réles of Madelon in “Andrea Che- 
nier,” Frugola in “Tabarro,” and the 
Princess in “Suor Angelica”; and Anna 
Young, Lela Johnstone and Rena Lazelle 
have also been very successful. 

The orchestra, made. up of members 
of the San Francisco Symphony, is ex- 
cellent. 

Armando Agnini, stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who came 
here from Ravinia Park to take charge 
of the stage direction, has zealously as- 
sisted Mr. Merola in welding the local 
chorus, without operatic experience, the 
orchestra, the local soloists, and the vis- 


iting principals into an organization 
which is functioning with remarkable 
smoothness. 


The répertoire also includes “Mefis- 
tofele,” “Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Romeo and Juliet.” Repetitions of 
“Bohéme” and “Mefistofele” have been 
added to the original schedule. 


Citizens Raise $40,000 


The apparent practicability of the 
scheme of organization and finance jus- 
tify the hope that the venture will mean 
the establishment of a permanent San 
Francisco Opera Company. The experi- 
ment is unique in the fact that it is not 
backed by any private endowment from 
wealthy individuals. Instead, small sub- 
scriptions from a large number of music- 
lovers will be relied upon to finance the 
undertaking; and the sum of $40,000 has 
been secured by the sale of blocks of 
100 seats to each subcriber. 

The city has taken great pride in the 
venture, and. prominent San Francisco 
families, in a spirit of community serv- 
ice, have contributed rare furnishings 
and art objects for the stage settings. 





The interior of the Civic Auditorium 
has been materially altered. A stage in 
Hippodrome style of 7500 ft. square, 
has been built, and is fully visible from 
every seat. Mr. Merola, by a skillful 
arrangement of boxes and hangings, has 
greatly improved the acoustics of the 
building. Effective scenery and costumes 
have been provided, and the stage group- 
ings make a brilliant display. 

Action on the long-heralded project of 
the construction of an Opera House for 
San Francisco is likely to be stimulated 
by the success of the present venture. 

L. E. Behymer plans a season of the 
company in Los Angeles to follow that 
in San Francisco. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





ANNOUNCE TWO EUROPEAN 
ARTISTS FOR METROPOLITAN 





Zeigler Confirms News Published by 
“Musical America” of Engagement 
of Branzell and Gabor 


Edward iegler, assistant general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, on 
his return from Europe last week, made 
official announcement of the engagement 
of two new artists, Karin Branzell, 
mezzo-soprano, and Arnold Gabor, bari- 
tone, for the Metropolitan. MUSICAL 
AMERICA published exclusive announce- 
ments of the engagement of these artists 
a few months ago, from European 
sources. 

Mme. Branzell is a Swedish singer, who 
made her first appearances at the Royal 
Opera, Stockholm, and is now a member 
of the State Opera in Berlin. She will 
join the Metropolitan company in Janu 
ary. Her répertoire includes all the 
Wagnerian mezzo-soprano roles, as well 
as Amneris, Azucena, Dalila and others. 

Mr. Gabor holds the title of Kammer- 
sanger, and is well-known in Budapest 
and also in Berlin and Munich. — He stud- 
ied in Italy, and is said to be equally at 
home in German and Italian opera. He 
will be with the company during the 
entire season. 


uw J ~ 


CHILD LABOR LAW 
HALTS EMPLOYMENT 
OF BOYS IN MUSIC 


Notice Served Prohibiting 
Band in Lewiston, M:.— 
Federal Department Inv: st. 
igating Several Cases—. )e. 
cision Will Affect Musicg] 
Organizations Throughout 
Country — Opera Fores 
Await Action 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 3.—The |e. 

partment of Labor may prohibit 
the employment of boy musicians fo, 
profit in bands and orchestras, and 
possibly choristers in operas and 
churches. A number of investiga- 
tions are now under way, and full con- 
sideration is to be given to the whole 
subject at an early date. The question 
has come into prominence just now be- 
cause of a complaint filed with the 
Labor Commissioner of the State of 
Maine against the St. Cecile Boys’ 
Band of Lewiston, on the ground that 
it is run in violation of the Chiid La- 


bor Law. 

Arsene Caillier, president of the band, 
has been notified by Charles O. Beals, 
deputy inspector of factories in that 
State, according to a dispatch from 
Lewiston, that further breaches of the 
law will result in arrests. 

Referring to this complaint, officials 
of the department here state that up t 
this time no consideration has been given 
to the specific matter of child labor as it 
affects band musicians. However, it i 
pointed out at the department that prac- 
tically all of the States have statutes 
bearing directly on the subject of child 
labor, and if it can be proved that play- 
ing a musical instrument in a band for 
pay can properly be classed as “labor” 
and not an enjoyable pastime, such laws 
are fully capable of coping with the 
cases. However, the department, as al- 
ready stated, will deal with the whole 
question shortly. 


Seek Definition of “Work” 
The question has been raised t) 


performance in a band s “work 
sense contemplated by the child la 





laws of the various States, and whethe: 
such laws can be so construed to prevent 
such peyformance. Not a few in official 


position here claim that the playing of 
musical instruments in bands or orches- 

1s by children under sixteen is not to 
be viewed in the same light as are the 
performances of stage children, and for 
obvious reasons. 

The District of Columbia has had for 
several years two well known juvenile 
bands—the Boy Scouts’ Band and the 
Industrial Home Band—and no ques- 
tion has been raised as to violation of 
the child labor law by the members, al- 
though fully two-thirds of the member 
ship of both organizations are under 
sixteen years. 

On the other hand, boys employed 
here in stores, manufacturing plants and 
other industries are strictly required to 
have reached sixteen years before being 
permitted to engage in any kind of work 
for gain. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Lewiston Boys Have Played for Twenty- 
five Years 

LEWISTON, ME., Sept. 29.—The St. 
Cecile Boys’ Band, against which notice 
has been served by the State labo 
authorities, has been in existence fo 
nearly a quarter of a century, and this 
is the first time that exception has bee! 
taken to its activities. 

ALICE FROST LORD. 





May Affect Opera-Giving 

The Federal decision on the employ- 
ment of children in musical organiza 
tions will also have an effect on opera 
For instance, last week Fortune Gallo 
was obliged to withdraw a child from 
the “Madama Butterfly” performance at 
the Century Theater in New York whe: 
the police authorities intervened. H 
substituted a doll for the child in the las 
act of “Madama Butterfly.” 

The Metropolitan regularly employ 
juvenile choruses in such operas a 
“Carmen.” 
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ITH the advent of “guest” critics a new fillip has been given to 
the nascent season in New York. The press gallery has been 
moved that much nearer the stage. 
up” and “thumbs down” with unfamiliar quirks of that dicta- 

Some old fetishes are doubtless to be consigned 

to the limbo of things outworn, along with stock expressions 


Simon will say “thumbs 


which once were like flambeaux in the night, but which were doomed to 


become the property of all who read. 


New points of view will appear with 


the new names, and new verbalisms will prod the reading appetites of weary 


ennuyés. 


with the coming of a new dispensation. 


Some surprising reversals of familiar judgments may be expected 


Those who parrot the opinions of 


others may have a difficult time of it for a while in relating themselves to 
the- altered parallax—unless, like the late James Gibbons Huneker, they 
can turn juggler with the quotation from Walt Whitman, “Do I contradict 


myself ? 

Not alone in the coming to the Times 
of H. C. Colles and Edwin Evans of Lon- 
don will the season bring a readjustment 
of the critical perspective. Not in many 
years have there been so many changes 
in the assizes. The old guard has been 
literally shot full of holes. The circle 
that was broken season before last when 
Huneker died has lost even the semblance 
of its old self with the passing of H. E. 
The announced, but as yet 
apparently only partial retirement of 
Richard Aldrich, will take away yet an- 
other segment of the ring. True, two 
veterans of the patriarchal group, the 
perennially enthusiastic Henry T. Finck 


} and the grimly witty W. J. Henderson, 


will remain to carry on the traditions of 
the elder day. But the passing of, first, 
Huneker, then Krehbiel, and the defec- 
tion of Aldrich, leaves these twain as 
loose links in a chain which will never 
again function with its old-time strength 
and self-sufficiency. 

Nor does this sum up the changes of 
the new season. The resignation of Max 
Smith from the American and the dis- 
continuance of the Globe, with transfer 
to the Evening Mail of the activities of 
Pitts Sanborn, provide further gaps in 
the alignment to which the voracious 
readers of Manhattan’s newspapers have 
been accustomed. With Deems Taylor 
writing with distinctive cleverness in the 
morning World and Lawrence Gilman 
dazzling with the glitter of his style in 
the Tribune, old affirmations and vatici- 
nations will begin to lose their grip on 
those whose judgments are formed by 
the press. 


{ Knight-Errant for English Music 


_ Doubtless the coming of the two Lon- 
loners will mean some shifting of postu- 

tes. Especially can it be assumed that 
‘ somewhat altered attitude toward the 


musie of “Young England” will result, 


ough Mr. Aldrich, ever a _latitudi- 
rian, seems to have listened to it with 
not unfriendly ear. Mr. Evans, in 
rticular, has been regarded as some- 
ing of a knight-errant for the music 
his countrymen. Mr. Colles, too, as 
recent evaluation of 
1ughan Williams which appeared under 
signature, has a propulsive pen to 
e in behalf of works which have yet 
create any very profound impression 
Unhappily, 


Very well, then, I contradict myself.” 





the dynamic Albert Coates will not re- 
sume his former post as “guest” conduc- 
tor of the New York Symphony, to put 
before the critic-‘“‘guests” an array of 
Celtic novelties evocative of their best 
powers as descriptive intermediaries, and 
the quantity of music drawn from the 
Bax-Goossens-Bliss group may not be 
large. A wider conversancy with the 
compositions of this school might well 
be one of the chief fruits of the visit of 
the two distinguished British men of 
letters. 

Whatever their partialities and their 
prepossessions with regard to their own 
national music, the coming of Colles and 
Evans may have a tonic effect upon 
American-made music. Here will be 
appraisal at a far enough remove from 
J. K. Paine, Edward MacDowell, Daniel 
Gregory Mason and others, whose influ- 
ence has extended to criticism quite as 
much as to composition, to clarify much 
that has been murky in current evalua- 
tions of the home product. It can only 
be hoped that the two distinguished visi- 
tors will not regard themselves too liter- 
ally as “guests” on occasions when works 
of native lucubration are called to their 
critical attention. Politeness is not what 
the American composer most needs, 
neither is damning with faint praise. In 
their experience with British works, both 
Colles and Evans doubtless have come 
into contact with much that was merely 
clever thimble-rigging, and have found 
that the championship of outstanding 
merit is quite a different thing from the 
cosseting of what is inferior. They may 
seize the opportunity to sprinkle salt 
where it will serve as a corrective, even 
if it does smart rather acutely at the 
time. 


The Critic’s Task in New York 


Sound writers both, with that firm 
command of style and that poised urban- 
ity which is characteristic of English 
criticism, it is not to be expected that 
either will be a flail in America’s music. 
The glut and surfeit of New York’s 
season may dismay them quite as much 
as it fascinates them. Though London, 
too, has a sufplusage of music, the 
crowding of event on event in New York, 
sometimes ten or more in a day, will have 
for them new ramifications and radia- 
tions not conducive to their best writing. 


~~ Photo IMustrated News 
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OLD AND NEW FACES AMONG NEW Y¢ RK’S MUSIC CRITICS 


Top Row, Left to Right: H. 


C. Colles, Music Critic of the London “Times,” Who Is to 


Serve as “Guest” Critic on the New York “Times” for the Months of October, Novem- 


ber and December; 


Edwin Evans, Formerly London Correspondent of “Musical 


America,” Who, It Is Understood, Will Also Come to the New York “Times” as a 
“Guest” Critic Later in the Season; Henry T. Finck of the “New York Evening Post”; 


William J. Henderson of the “Herald.” 


and Lawrence Gilman Who Succeeds the Late Henry E. Krehbiel on the “Tribune.’ 


Bottom Row: Deems Taylor of the “World,” 


°? 


The Portrait of Mr. Gilman Is from a Drawing by Albert Sterner 


Their literary qualities as well as their 
erudition will probably appear to more 
salient advantage in their Sunday arti- 
cles than in the daily reviews they will be 
called upon to write for the Times. The 
crush of concerts and opera is not pro- 
ductive of brilliant or even well-digested 
reviews, as was illustrated by Huneker, 
whose latter-day criticisms lacked the 
savor and mastery of his essays. His 
endless array of colorful words—“words 
that were like an army with banners’”— 
did not fail him, but his processional 
style sometimes faltered’ in his hurried 
attempts to apply thumb-and-finger 
measurements; and in his efforts to 
placate the unappeasable appetite of his 
readers for the pungent and pictural, he 
not infrequently threw criticism over- 
board and presented instead wf a critique 
a bouquet of moons. 

For those who will hunger for scintil- 
lating sentences, Lawrence Gilman’s 
writings in the Tribune should prove 
tempting morsels. His program annota- 
tions for the Philadelphia and Philhar- 
monic orchestras have had a Huneker- 
esque pomp, slit through with rapier-like 
humor. He is distinctly of the younger 
day, yet he has turned to the past for an 
occasional tilt with the obiter dicta of th< 
hour, as in venturing a good word for 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique,” -now belit- 
tled, as Gilman has said, by every jour- 
nalistic moron and cretin of the times. 
No such highly wrought, essentially liter- 
ary writing as his has appeared in the 
music columns of the daily press, save 
Huneker’s. But can he chisel his sen- 
tences and tint them so, in the pressure 
of nightly writing against time? His 


predecessor on the Tribune, as was well 
known, prepared a considerable part of 
all his important reviews before the 
event took place—so much so that when 
a new tenor of 1903, named Enrico 
Caruso, made his début at the Metropoli- 
tan, the Tribune review of the next 
morning was devoted largely to fervent 
praise of the familiar singing of Mme. 
Sembrich, with only a brief mention of 
the tenor acquisition near the close. 


Last of the Old Guard 


With the death of Krehbiel, so long 
hailed as the dean among the critics, 
Henry T. Finck has_ succeeded to 
that grandfatherly designation. During 
Krehbiel’s lifetime Finck’s juniority was 
only a matter of months and days, since 
they were born in the same year, 1854, 
Krehbiel in March and Finck in Septem- 
ber. Henderson is nearly a year more 
juvenile, and Aldrich, the youngest of 
the circle, lacks the nine of Finck’s sixty- 
nine summers. Huneker was about the 
same age as Aldrich when death caused 
his pen to drop from his fingers. It was 
as far back as 1881 that Krehbiel and 
Finck began their labors on their respec- 
tive newspapers in New York, Krehbiel 
having already served his novitiate as 
critic on a paper in Cincinnati. Forty- 
two years at one task and on the same 
newspaper! Where is there among the 
younger men one likely to equal this rec- 
ord for longevity of service? Henderson 
is something like a decade short of this 
figure, having been continuously at his 
desk since 1892, though the old Sun be- 
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from the pitch, but the weather, which 
was unpleasantly humid and lowering, 
was more to blame than the men. The 
famous organization received a remark- 
able ovation both before and after their 
performance of the Beethoven work. 

A Sextet for two violins, two violas 
and two ’cellos by the well-known Eng- 
lish composer, Frank Bridge, brought 
the first program to a close. Mr. Bridge, 
who came from England to attend the 
festival and who was a guest at the 
Coolidge home, has penned a colorful 
and finely sincere piece of music, instinct 
with life, richly harmonized and in gen- 
eral superbly fashioned. The Andante 
con moto has a “trio” of striking Orien- 
tal character, which seemed just a little 
alien to the spirit of the work as a 
whole. This sextet is not a récent work 
of Mr. Bridge’s, nor is it ultra-modern 
in character. But it is judiciously sea- 
soned for all except those who, in the 
sacred name of modernity, abuse the 
pepper-box with every musical meal. 
Despite Mr. Bridge’s success, the com- 
bination of instruments in twos is a 
risky and not particularly happy one. 
The ’cellos are apt to make the whole 
structure bottom-heavy, so to speak, and 
to add an over-dark note unless kept 
high, when they cloy. Mr. Bridge, how- 
ever, has worked with fine craft and 
has usually kept clear of all technical 
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RIDAY morning’s program was con- 
secrated to the viola, whose cause Mrs. 
Coolidge has championed in the past. 
The program was a sonata recital for 
piano and viola, given by Myra Hess, 
pianist, and Lionel Tertis, viola, assisted 
by Katharine Goodson, pianist; Gustav 
Langenus, clarinet, and the following 
viola players: Rebecca Clarke, Hugo 
Kortschak, Edward Kreiner, Nicolas 
Moldavan and H. Waldo-Warner. It 
was opened with Brahms’ fine Sonata in 
F Minor, Op. 120, performed by Miss 
Hess and Mr. Tertis. That performance 
will be long remembered by those for- 
tunates who were present. It was Mr. 
Tertis’ American début and he played 
the viola in a way that made it sound 
more beautiful than the violin, and 
nobler and more poignant than the ’cello. 
Mr. Tertis is a great master of his in- 
strument, the greatest the present writer 
has heard. His tone on the C-string is 
large, tragic and sturdy; on the A-string 
it is filled with a piercing and plaintive 
beauty—it becomes a thin, sweet alto 
voice profoundly moving and appealing. 
He plays quietly, with superb musician- 
ship. In fact, Lionel Tertis is an aristo- 
crat in his art. Miss Hess’ surpassing 
mastery of the piano is too familiar to 
need extended discussion. She plays the 
piano, not as one plays a percussion in- 
strument, but like a wind or stringed 
instrument. The result is always pure 
beauty. She made Mr. Tertis a perfect 
partner, and the music, be sure, was 
eminently worth hearing. Both artists 
were rapturously applauded, even 
cheered, returning many times to the 
platform to bow acknowledgment. 
An altogether delightful trio by Mo- 
zart—one for piano, clarinet and viola 
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Lionel Tertis, English Viola Player, Who 
Made a Profound Impression at His 
American Début at the Berkshire Festival 





Sixth Berkshire Festival Replete with Features of Interest 
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—followed the Brahms work. This 
score (K. No. 498) is delicious from 
first to last, and wholly charming was 
its performance by Miss Goodson, Mr. 
Langenus and Mr. Tertis. They, too, 
were rewarded with an ovation. 

Two “first performances in America” 
followed the intermission. Both were of 
English works—the first being B. J. 
Dale’s Sextet for Violas—yes, all violas! 
and the second Arnold Bax’s Sonata for 
Viola and Piano, a whisper of whose 
worth had already reached this country. 
Mr. Dale’s work is fairly brief—an In- 
troduction and Andante as presented— 
and rightly so. For of all stringed in- 
struments, the viola, with its dark, cool 
and wan color, is the most apt to grow 
quickly monotonous. To combine six 
violas needs daring and something more, 
and to succeed is a tour de force of the 
first order. Mr. Dale succeeded, up to 
a certain point. But at the expense of 
his music. Perhaps unconsciously he 
made the music itself so dramatic and 
charged it so with the picturesque that 
it searcely answered to the name of 
chamber music, and became a kind of 
hybrid without convenient name or con- 
vincing character. This, despite certain 
qualities of skill and imagination, is not, 
we fear, music which will live long or 
commend the viola to a wide audience. 

Mr. Bax’s viola sonata is another mat- 
ter. Here is music, gloomy and sombre, 
lit with flashes of a strange imagination; 
music filled with a wild poetry, distin- 
guished without losing the common 
touch; in a word, fine music. We liked 
least of the three movements, the second, 
an Allegro energico, which semed ex- 
travagant in conception and unruly in 
rhythm. The finale, Molto Lento, is a 
poem of grave beauty, poignant and 
filled with a stifling sadness; a page 
written at twilight and suffused with 
the evening’s clear pale colors. It was 
gloriously played by Miss Hess and Mr. 
Tertis; they formed a supremely sympa- 
thetic combination. 

A genuine novelty was Friday after- 
noon’s program of “vocal chamber 
music,” which was arranged by Kurt 
Schindler. It was given by Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano; Elena Gerhardt, mezzo; 
George Meader, tenor, and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, with Mrs. Coolidge, 
Coenraad V. Bos and Mr. Schindler pro- 
viding the accompaniments. The pro- 
gram proved a joy from first to last, and 
its inclusion in the cycle of instrumental 
programs was a most happy idea. 
Chamber music is, in the best sense, 
intimate music, and what more intimate 
than lieder or concerted vocal pieces as 
the great Germans wrote them? The 
three duets for soprano and baritone 
by Peter Cornelius, which opened the 
program, were an unalloyed delight, es- 
pecially the “Ein Wort der Liebe,” with 
its exquisitely modeled canon. They 
were finely sung by Miss Garrison and 
Mr. Werrenrath. And with what con- 
summate art did Mme. Gerhardt sing 
the Schumann cycle, “Frauenliebe und 


Leben”! In these master-songs. the 
famous liedersinger was accompanied 
with fine artistry by Mr. Bos. The 


singer was given a remarkable ovation. 
Three songs for tenor by Schubert— 
“Die Erwartung,” “Dass sie hier gewe- 
sen” and “Stimme der Liebe” were sung 
in his usual polished fashion by Mr. 
Meader, who was warmly applauded, 
and the program came to a fitting con- 
clusion with Brahms’ waltzes for vocal 
quartet and four-hand piano, known as 
“New Songs of Love,” given by the four 
vocalists with Mrs. Coolidge and Mr. 
Bos at the piano. 
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* * x 

ATURDAY morning’s program was 
devoted exclusively to new chamber 
music, and brought forward a quartet by 
the German, Paul Hindemith, and the 
two commissioned works, by Miss Clarke 
and Mr. Goossens. The Hindemith score, 
a String Quartet in F Minor, Op. 10, 
which led the program, received on this 
occasion its American premiére. Mr. 
Hindemith is a young German composer 
who has lately been more or less in 
the public eye, and a man for whom a 
future is prophesied. Judging from his 
Opus 10, his future will resemble rather 
closely that of a hundred or so of his 
Teutonic colleagues. Mr. Hindemith has 
an ample technique which he employs 
without hesitation, making fugatos from 
themes that a more meticulous composer 
would cast aside, and, we fear, writing 
at times when he has next to nothing 
to write about. For all that, there‘are 
quite a few beautiful and eloquent mo- 
ments in this quartet, especially in the 
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Eugene Goossens, Noted English Conductor and Composer, and Mrs. Goossens, Arrive in 


New York on the Aquitania. 


Mr. Goossens Was the Composer of One of the Two 


Works Commissioned for This Year’s Berkshire Festival 


second movement, a theme with varia- 
tions, where the composer has achieved 
some happy effects of tonal color and 
melodic combination. 

More important, we believe, than the 
work itself was its performance by the 
Festival Quartet of South Mountain. 
This was the new ensemble’s formal in- 
troduction to the audience and it left 
a deep impression upon the most blasé 
listener. Formed only a few weeks ago, 
this quartet plays with a precision, a 
sweep, a finish, flexibility and command 
of tonal variety of which an organiza- 
tion of many years’ standing might well 
be proud. Its playing aroused a great 
demonstration, the audience cheering 
the four men as they returned to the 
platform again and again. One hopes 
that this organization will continue to 
make music in many parts of the coun- 
try. America needs many string quar- 
tets of this stripe. 

Rebecca Clarke’s Rhapsody for Piano 
and ’Cello, one of the works commis- 
sioned for this year’s festival, followed 
the Hindemith score, and brought to the 
platform as performers May Mukle, 
‘cellist, and Myra Hess. The music is 
cast in an ambitious mold: it is long 
and abounds in contrasting effects, pas- 
sionate flights followed by great dolorous 
stretches wherein the ’cello sighs and 
soliloquizes and the piano paints a back- 
ground on strange surfaces and in weird 
hues. Some might deem this music 
“modern,” but it is far less modern, in 
the true sense, than a quartet by 
Beethoven or even the one by Haydn 
which opened the afternoon program. 
Queer chords and unusual melodic inter- 
vals do not make modern music; neither 
do distorted rhythms and sudden crash- 
ing contrasts of mood and tempo. No, 
this music is not modern, but it is filled 
with a passion which is undoubtedly deep, 
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Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge, Who Six 
Years Ago Founded the Berkshire Cham- 
ber Music Festivals, of Which She Is the 
Sole Supporter 


and it discloses at times considerable 
imagination on the part of its composer. 
Incidentally, it showed signs of having 
been influenced now and again by the 
music of Ernest Bloch, whose viola suite 
won the Coolidge prize severay years ago. 
There were moments when Miss Clarke’s 
music had al] the mordant, bitter and 
wild feeling so characteristic of the 
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MAN who was born on future. Abroad the propaganda of the 
‘Six,’ truly shameless, has naturally 


the Old Continent and 
who today revisits old, 
familiar scenes. there 
and browses among his 
bE beloved monuments of 
old culture cannot help feeling a pang 
of pain and sympathy as he contem- 
niates the present-day struggle and 
agony in the musical life of Europe. 

One is told that Paris had some 
eighteen or twenty concerts a day last 
season. Yet one saw there a slow de- 
crease in the output of compositions 
and in performances of interesting 
works. A lamentable downfall of 
quality was apparent, as was also the 
working out of a deadly modernistic 
“cliché” in composition—all signs of 
stagnancy and inefficiency. 

One feels a sharp pain to see Europe 
more and more devastated musically, all 
first-class performers and many of the 
best composers leaving the pestilential 
camp and flying across the Atlantic. The 
“creat seasons” of London and Paris be- 
come more and more pale postludes to 
the brilliant and rich New York season. 
It is the more pathetic because it is emi- 
nently unnecessary; for musical Amer- 
ica, so rich now in artists and activities, 
could work very well and stand on her 
own feet without devastating Europe, 


which is done, of course, against her will. 
It is cruel, the iron hand of economic 


law! 


The Downfall of “Chapels” in 


rance 














But amid all these signs of stagnancy 
and decay one finds some significant 
symptoms of a coming crisis that may 
lead to restoration, at least in the cre- 
ative field. In wartime, and particularly 
in the years that followed the war, a sort 
of cheap nationalism in music, colored 
by both commercial and “modernistic” 
touches, was born. There was feverish 
exploitation of Chauvinistic feelings and 
an attempt to hurry the creation of new 
national schools and geniuses. In Eng- 
land, as well as in France, new esthetics 
and schools were born overnight. Crude 
denunciation of other nations’ musical 
cultures and of their own musical inheri- 
tance, such, for instance, as the bar- 
barian dance over the scalps of Ravel 
and Debussy indulged in by the Paris 
“Six” in recent years, is typical of the 
“post-war modernism,” as I_ should 
name it. 

In this connection, such phenomena as 
the reappearance on Paris programs 
of “Till Eulenspiegel’ or Schénberg’s 
“Kammersymphonie” at the excellent 
concerts of Walter Straram, the eminent 
Paris musician, the decrease in the inter- 
est shown in the activities of the “Six” 
and the like are highly significant. 

The French have an excellent name for 
petty musical cliques: “les chapelles.” 
The bad mixture of post-war national- 
ism and post-war modernism, sensation- 
alism and snobbery created a number of 
those “chapels” in France. The most 
prominent and violent among them was 
the “Group of Six” (as a matter of fact, 
only three or four men now compose this 
brotherhood of interests). 

The readjustment of musical values 
that is gradually taking place all over 
Europe has made the French musicians 
re-estimate the works of their “chap- 
pelles” and one of them, the “Six,” suf- 
fered heavily from that invigorating 
breeze. 


Vuillermoz and the “Six” 


One of the bitter and most dangerous 
nemies of this group, the leading music 
ritic in France and an admirable musi- 
ian, Emile Vuillermoz, told me that in 
lis estimation nothing has damaged the 
French musical prestige abroad more 
than the noise created by the “Six.” This 
loise unhappily made the world, America 
neluded, think that no one exists in 
french music nowadays but the “Six.” 

When one talks with Vuillermoz, who 
has been well and deservedly described as 
‘a musician among musicians whom he 
judges,” and when one enjoys the un- 
usual and quiet intelligence of his re- 
marks, one does not suspect how caustic 
can be his definitions and how dangerous 
can be his complete grasp of things. 
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In his excellent book which has just ap- 
peared, “Les Musiques d’Aujourdhui,” as 
well as in his other utterances and con- 
versations, he literally wipes out the po- 
sition of the “Six,” so cleverly built up 
by that group’s members. 

Nor does he spare their spiritual 
father, Eric Satie, the old man whose 
chief virtues consist in playing all his 
life the part of a spoiled baby, composing 
pale, primitive and not in the least funny 
or jolly music, bearing jolly and funny 
titles. (Satie pretends also to have been 
the friend, “forerunner,” and inspiring 
angel of Debussy. This reminds one of 
the notorious Anton Schindler who, ac- 
cording to Heinrich Heine’s joke, had 


Downfall of Post-War Musical Cliques Is Predicted by 
Composer, Who Paints Gloomy Picture of Artistic 
Stagnancy in Europe—Vuillermoz, Bitter Foe of 
Mushroom “Schools,” Declares “The Six” Have 
Severely Damaged Prestige of His Country 
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FOES OF POST-WAR MUSICAL CLIQUES 


Albert Roussel, French Composer (Left) and Emile Vuillermoz, a Leading Music Critic 
in Paris 


printed on his cards: “Anton Schindler, 
Friend of Beethoven.’’) 

“Hearing, at the Straram concerts the 
works of Malipiero, Hans Krasa, Schén- 
berg, Casella, Bartok,” says Mr. Vuiller- 
moz, “our public learns that in music, as 
well as in politics, there are two sorts of 
revolutionaries: those who speak and 
those who act. 

“We have had in France for several 
years a magnificent ‘spoken’ revolution. 
Abroad one seems to make fewer phrases 
and more gestures. Our young men from 
the ‘Group of Six’ have well established 
the name of their commercial firm at the 
cost and value of their products. Thanks 
to their magnificent self-conceit, they 
succeeded in terrorizing most of our 
musical critics and our publishers, who 
are always afraid of being caught in not 
understanding the dark promises of the 


fooled people more than in France. A 


certain number of music-lovers fancy 
that this small group officially represents 
the most valuable recent achievements of 
our national art. One could not protest 
enough against a legend so dangerous. 
Nothing justifies their attitude as mis- 
sionaries.” 

Not for a long time has one heard in 
France such vigorous, courageous and 
wise words! 

I also had interesting talks about the 
“Six” with other famous musicians, such 
as Roland Manuel and Albert Roussel, 
the author of the opera-ballet, “Padma- 
vati” (the biggest success of the Paris 
season), a composer who occupies with 
Maurice Ravel and Vincent d’Indy the 
first place among living French com- 
posers. 

Albert Roussel, a very courteous and 
quiet man, retiring in manner, considers 
some of the “Six” undoubtedly gifted, 
but he thinks that by no means do they 
form anything like a school; they differ 
very strongly not only as to procedure in 
composition, but also in artistic taste and 
direction. 


A Portrait of Ravel 


The charming and highly gifted young 
composer-writer, Roland Manuel, a dis- 
ciple of Ravel, does not understand why 
the “Six” and their leader, Darius Mil- 
haud, while preaching the death of im- 
pressionism and a revival of design in 
music, denounce also Maurice Ravel, who 
is the real creator of the new linear cur- 
rent in French music and the true in- 
heritor of the Rameau and Couperin tra- 
dations. Herein Roland Manuel gives an 
excellent characteristic of Ravel. As a 
creative personality Ravel is so strongty 
and sharply defined that one could not 
tell exactly what are the influences he has 
undergone in his “nursery days” and 
one could never imagine him a father of 
a certain “school.” 

Roland Manuel thinks it a mistake to 
consider Debussy as Ravel’s master. ‘“De- 
bussy is guided by a marvelous instinct; 
he despises ‘effect’ and does not use 
scrupulously his ‘witchcraft.’ His pas- 
sions and utterances are tempered by ex- 
quisite and irrational shyness (pudeur) 
rather than by critical sense. Ravel, on 
the contrary, professes with Baudelaire 
that chance exists in art as little as in 
mechanics. A happy opportunity which 
you meet is nothing but a consequence of 
reasoning.” 

[To be continued. This is the first of 
several authoritative articles giving first- 
hand information on actual conditions in 
Europe today] 





“Impossible Conditions”? Caused His 
Resignation at Portland, Says Lemare 


PUUIANTATEAEAAAADAAAOAAATENNTAETANAN ODA NONA EAA TNAA EAA ESATA HANAN TAPP 


ORTLAND, ME., Sept. 29.—Edwin 

H. Lemare, whose resignation of the 
post of Municipal Organist was reported 
in MuSsICAL AMERICA of Sept. 29, has 
taken this step, he explains, because of 
his dissatisfaction with the treatment 
he has received from the present music 
commission. 

He states that not only has he been 
asked to submit to a reduction in salary, 
but he has been invited to assume duties 
which are not within the province of a 
Municipal Organist; and he adds that 
had he known that the personnel of the 
commission would be so _ frequently 
changed, with corresponding changes of 
policy, he would not have considered the 
appointment. The last two music com- 
missions, he affirms, are of the opinion 
that the people of Portland are not 


sufficiently musical to appreciate the 
services of a concert organist. 

Mr. Lemare’s statement, given to 
MUSICAL AMERICA,:is as follows: 

“T accepted the Portland position two 
years ago on certain representations of 
the Music Commission then in office— 
namely, that my services were for re- 
citals only, on Sundays during the 
winter months and five week-days each 
week during July and August; also that I 
was to appear with eminent. assisting 
artists at the ten Municipal Organ 


Course concerts from October to March. 
“No mention, whatever, was made of 
my having also to assume the réle of 
accompanist at the concerts. In fact, 
I was assured in writing by the Com- 
mission that such services were never 
expected of me. The new Commission, 
however, just recently appointed ask me 
not only to reduce my salary, but also 
to assume other duties—outside my 
province—such as the training of 
choruses and the playing of the hymns 
at the Sunday services and at any mixed 
gatherings on which they may decide. 

“T came to Portland believing it to be 
an established musical center. Had I 
known that the personnel of the Music 
Commission would be so frequently 
changed—there have been three changes 
since I have been here, owing to the 
expiration of the various terms of office 
—and with each a change of policy, I 
would not for a moment have considered 
such a proposition. 

“The reason for the attitude of the 
present recently appointed Commission 
is, I am informed, lack of funds; owing 
to the previous Commission having en- 
gaged such expensive artists as Chali- 
apin at the last winter concerts. The 
last two Commissions are also of the 
opinion that the people of Portland are 
not sufficiently musical to appreciate 
the services of a concert organist, and 
would be as well satisfied with a good 
church organist at a lower salary, and 
one who will fall in line with any duties 
they may suggest.” 





Début Postponed 


Advices from Paris tell us that the 
début of Miss Harriet McConnell, tal- 
ented contralto, has been postponed on 
account of her sickness. She was to 
have made her début this month at the 
Grand Opéra. 

She had worked hard for six months 
with the prominent coach and director, 
Felix Leroux. She passed her audition 
very successfully with Monsieur Jacques 
Rouche, the director, with the result that 
she was engaged for the season, to make 
her début as Dalila the last week of 
October. The fourth of September she 
was stricken, which necessitated an im- 
mediate operation, with the result that 
the doctors have forbidden her to sing 
for at least three, and possibly five 
months. ; 

This will explain to her friends in this 
country who were waiting for her début 
why it has been postponed for the time. 





Galli-Curci to Give Concert 


Amelita Galli-Curci will give her first 
New York recital of the season in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 14. This will be followed 
by a concert in Cleveland, where she will 
open the new Auditorium on Oct. 17, 
and concerts in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Boston and other cities. She 
will be heard in New York only once 
more previous to resuming her place in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company after 
the first of the year. Her Chicago opera 
appearances will begin on Dec. 1. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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EAGER AUDIENCES 
IN N. Y. HALLS FOR 
OPENING CONCERTS 


John McCormack. Returned 
from Abroad, Leads Re- 
citalists with Benefit Pro- 
gram at Century Theater 
—Receives Enthusiastic 
Welcome — Anna Case Is 
Soloist with Marine Band 
—Marcel Dupré Initiates 
Third Organ Series at 
Wanamaker’s 


EW YORK’S concert season 

opened last week-end, and the 
present bookings indicate that the first 
month will be an unusually full one. 
With an organ program by Marcel 
Dupré at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on Saturday afternoon, two concerts 
by the Marine Band, with Anna Case, 
soprano, assisting, at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday, and John McCormack sing- 
ing for the benefit of the New York 
Foundling Hospital at the Century 
Theater on Sunday evening, the in- 
augural events afforded some variety, 
and eager audiences demonstrated a 
healthy appetite for the season’s mu- 
sical fare. 

Beginning the third week of its sea- 
son at the Century with a performance 
of “Forza del Destino,” the San Carlo 
Opera Company found the attendance 
undiminished. Monday evening brought 
Tito Schipa to Carnegie Hall for a 
recital, and the Verbrugghen Quartet, 
with three members come from Australia 
and assembled under their leader again, 
began a series of six concerts on Tues- 
day evening. These last three events 
will be reviewed next week. 


John McCormack Returns 
back to his 





Mr. McCormack came 


admirers at the Century on Sunday 
evening. Just returned from abroad, 
after successful appearances in his 


native Ireland, he received a warm wel- 
come from an audience that filled the 
theater to the doors. This being a 
benefit occasion, the popular tenor has 
yet to begin his “regular” season, but 
it was a regular McCormack gathering 
that greeted him, and the stage as well 
as the auditorium was crowded by his 
ardent supporters. 

The program was made up of well 
tested numbers, and seemed to delight 
the listeners the more for that reason. 





, FOR RENT 
Studio—Part time—Mason & Hamlin Grand 
Endicott 0782 





Beautifully furnished studio for rent, Steinway 
Grand Piano, part or full time; reasonable. 
Miss Beach, 50 W. 67th Street. Columbus 7031. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











LEARN 


FRENCH 


AT HOME 


New Conversational Method 

Evolved in Europe and just introduced 
in this country by the I. C. S. School of 
Languages. Records fit any phonograph. 
Endorsed by French Embassy. You learn 
to speak, read and write the language as 
if you were living in France. 

Write to-day for descriptive booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3591, Scranton, Penna. 














Mr. McCormack sang with his accus- 
tomed skill, with better and fresher voice 
than he brought to some of his programs 
before he sailed away. Again there was 
the exceptional clarity of diction that 
has always distinguished the tenor’s 
work; that punctilious attention to the 
word which makes a McCormack recital 


a demonstration of the way to do it for | 


every singer who wishes to convey to 
his hearers the full message of his song. 

He opened with the famous air from 
Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” sung in 
German, and achieved a compelling 
nobility in the magnificent recitative. 
There was much of beauty in his tone, 
and the whole delivery of the work sug- 
gested that the singer would find many 
fine numbers to add to his répertoire in 
the classic oratorios. He would please 
a vast section of his audience with more 
such examples of his artistic song, al- 
though there will ever be those thou- 
sands who prefer the sentimental or 
humorous folk-songs of his native heath. 
Delightfully as he sings the lighter 
works, he would do himself more jus- 
tice if he did not adhere so closely to 
the ballad type in his programs. 

Following the Beethoven excerpt, he 
grouped Rachmaninoff’s “To the Chil- 
dren,” Parry’s “Armida’s Garden” and 
Franck’s “Le Mariage des Roses” and 
“Panis Angelicus.” Franck’s exquisite 
song was exquisitely done, and the 
“Panis Angelicus” was also beautifully 
sung. The Parry item was another ex- 
ample of smooth, delightful singing, and 
the applause after the group was 
thunderous, until stilled by extras. The 
Irish songs were all ticketed “by re- 
quest,” and, presumably there was also 
a demand for the supplementary 
“Mother Machree.” “Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Shaded” and “The Next 
Market Day” were sung in the tenor’s 
familiar style, and they were the more 
acceptable for the skillful accompani- 
ments of the Herbert Hughes arrange- 
ments, finely played by Edwin Schnei- 
der. “The Irish Emigrant” completed 
the bracket. 

There was another group made up of 
songs by A. Walter Kramer, Easthope 
Martin, Granville Bantock and Mr. 
Schneider, but encore numbers swelled 
the printed list. Mr. Schneider was al- 
ways an artistic accompanist. 

Assisting Mr. McCormack were Lauri 
Kennedy, ’cellist, and Dorothy Kennedy. 
pianist, two young Australian artists of 
excellent gifts. They were associated in 
the first movement of Grieg’s Sonata in 
A Minor, in which the ’cellist disclosed 
a warm and adequate tone, and the 
pianist, technical accomplishments and 
also the rarer quality of musical feeling. 
Mr. Kennedy played the familiar Sara- 
bande and Bourrée by Bach, unaccom- 
panied, and, later, numbers by Palmeren 
and Nandor Szolt. r. &, &. 


Miss Case With the Marine Band 


The United States Marine Band, led 
by Capt. William H. Santelmann, found 
appreciative audiences on Sunday. Miss 
Case, the soloist, sang an aria from 
“Boheme” in the afternoon, and groups 
of old and modern numbers in the even- 
ing. 

The band, which has only on rare 
occasions appeared in concert outside of 
Washington, is making a tour author- 
ized by one of the last official documents 
signed by the late President Harding. 
The New York programs were given 
under the joint auspices of the Sul- 





“Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld™—™ 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


World Premiere of 
POLA NEGRI 
In a Herbert Brenon Production 
“THE SPANISH DANCER” 
With Antonio Moreno 
Supported by Wallace Beery, Kathlyn Wil- 
liams, Robert Agnew, Gareth Hughes and 
Adolphe Menjou. 
Screen play by June Mathis and Beulah Marie 
Dix. A Paramount Picture. 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 
“THE BROKEN WING” 
A Tom Forman Production 
Film yersion of the Broadway Stage Success 
by Paul Dickey and Charles W. Gerard. 
A Preferred Picture. 











CAPITOL Pisse 2.25 


“Subway to Door” 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Oct. 7 
“STRANGERS OF THE NIGHT” 
(Captain Applejack) with Matt Moore, Enid Bennett, 
Barbara La Marr, Robert McKim. Directed by Fred 
Niblo. A Metro Picture 
“‘Air of ‘Salome’ ’’ from ‘‘Herodiade,’’ Massenet, Viola 
Philo, Soprano. Schumann Cycle ‘‘Abendleid,’”’ Gladys 


Rice, Soprano. ‘‘Traumerei,’’ Yasha Bunchuk, Solo 
Cellist. Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, 
Conductor 


Overture to “‘The Jolly Robbers,’’ Von Suppe 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina. and 
Ballet Mistress. ‘‘Bonnie,’’ Hugo Frey 








Presentations by Rothafel 





grave Institute and the James Monroe 
Memorial Association and Foundation. 
The playing of the organization was 
marked by a homogeneous and mellow 
tone, approaching in quality, though not 
in variety of dynamics, that of a large 
orchestra. The program given in the 
evening included the “Tannhaduser” 
Overture, Paderewski’s Minuet in G, 
the Love Scene from Strauss’ “Feuers- 
not,” the “Grand Scéne” from “Samson 
et Dalila,” and Liszt’s Second Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody. Robert E. Clark was the 
soloist in a number for trombone and 
orchestra of his own composition. 
Miss Case again demonstrated her 
facility in beautiful legato singing. Her 
varied list included an air from Monte- 
verde’s “Arianna,” the folk-song, 
“Chantons les Amour de Jean,” ar- 
ranged by Weckerlin, Handel’s “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair,” Mozart’s “Al- 
leluia” and a French group by Grovlez, 
Nerini, Flégler and Pierné. R. M. K. 


Dupré Plays New Work 


The first recital of the third season 
on the great organ in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium was given on Saturday 
afternoon by Marcel Dupré, organist at 
Notre Dame de Paris. The hall was 


packed, every seat and all ava 
standing room bejng occupied. 

Beginning with a work by hin 
never played in public before, Mr. 1 
captured his audience. The nun 
“Cortége and Litany” is an arr: 
ment for organ: of a work origi: 
scored for organ and orchestra. 
next number was César Franck’s 
torale played with much charm, and 
was followed by Bach’s mighty Pr: 
and Fugue in G Minor, given a maj 
and magnetic performance. Schuma 
Canon in B Minor came in char) 
contrast, and Mr. Dupré’s own JV; 
tions on an Ancient French Noél, « 
posed during his visit to this cou 
last season, displayed remarkable 
genuity. 

The final number was an exhibitio 
Mr. Dupré’s well-known ability in». 
provisation. Themes were submitted |), 
David McK. Williams organist of \; 
Bartholomew’s, T. Tertius Noble, of 
Thomas’, and Frank L. Sealy, wai 
of the American Guild of Organists, «1 
the improvisation took the form of 4 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. Apart 
from being a remarkable tour de force 
it was musically very interesting : 
earned well-deserved approval. 

J. A. H 





More Standard Operas Revived by 
San Carlo Company in New York 


Se ee or ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eed ee ee ce ee TT TTT Aine 


HE second week of the San Carlo 
Opera Company’s season at the Cen- 


tury Theater, New York, saw six stand- 
ard operas added to the list of seven 
given during the first week. In addi- 
tion there were repetitions of “Carmen” 
and “Madama Butterfly.” 


“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria” 


The presence of a new Santuzza, Elda 
Vettori, a young singer from St. Louis, 
gave fresh interest to “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” when it was put on with “Pagli- 
acci” on Monday evening. Miss Vettori, 
a dark-eyed Italian of good presence, 
has a full voice of agreeable quality and 
used it well, notwithstanding certain 
immaturities of style. She also showed 
a ready grasp of the histrionic possi- 
bilities of the réle. The “Voi le sapete” 
was sung with deep feeling, and in the 
quarrel scene with Turiddu Miss Vettori 
acted with conviction. 

This performance of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” under the baton of Carlo Peroni 
was distinguished for its fire and im- 
petuosity. Principals, chorus, and or- 
chestra were all in earnest, and Manuel 
Salazar as Turiddu, Ada Paggi as Lola, 








The Society of 
THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


GALA CONCERT 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Monday Evening, October 15, 1923 
at 8 Sharp 


ARTUR BODANZKY, Conductor 


(By kind permission of Mr. Gatti Casazza of the 
Metropolitan Opera) 


CHORUS MASTER: STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


“VON DEUTSCHER SEELE”’ 


Romantic Cantata by Hans Pfitzner 
First Performance in America 








Chorus of the Friends of Music, Augmented to 

200 VOICES, Orchestra of 113 Players, Com- 

posed of the members of the Metropolitan. 
SOLOISTS 

ELIZABETH RETHBERG MME. CHARLES CAHIER 

ORVILLE HARROLD PaUuL BENDER 





Management: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
250 West 57th St., New York City 


Steinway Piano Used 








Alice Homer as Mama Lucia, and Giu- 
seppe Interrante as Alfio shared with 
Miss Vettori the honors of a spirited 
evening. There was plenty of enthusi- 
asm on the part of her compatriots fo: 
the débutante, who was recalled man) 
times after the curtain-fall. 

Mario Basiola hit the note of enthusi- 
asm early in “Pagliacci” with the Pro- 
logue, but the performance of the oper: 
did not reach the spontaneity attained 
in Mascagni’s work. Sofia Charleboi 
appeared as Nedda and was warmly ap- 
plauded for her excellent work in th 
second act. The cast also included 
Gaetano Tommasini as Canio, Giusepp 
Interrante as Silvio and Francesco Curc 
as Beppo. P. J. N. 

“Boheme” 


A lively and musically excellent per- 
formance of Puccini’s “Bohéme” was 
given on Tuesday evening. Anne Ro 
selle, who sang Aida in the opening 
performance, made her first appearanc: 
in the part of Mimi with this company, 
giving an appealing performance and 
singing skillfully. Demetrio Onofrei, a 





[Continued on page 26] 








VIOLIN RECITAL 


by 


MISCHA 


MISCHAKOFF 


(Winner of the Stadium 
Auditions of last Summer ) 


at TOWN HALL 


Sunday Evening 
October 14, 1923 


MANAGEMENT 


Josef Le Maire Concert Bureau 
18 West 34th St., New York City 
Pennsylvania 0878 


























Conducting Taught Practically 


by Paul Henneberg, eminent conductor (conductor of Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra of New York and Police Band, City of New 


York). 


Actual experience in orchestral conducting given to students. A 
thorough course for earnest young musicians. 








Studios Open October 15th 








PAUL HENNEBERG 


3712 Willett Ave. 


Phone Olinville 2359 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

You are being chaperoned by William 
Murry, a bright and handsome young 
man, for some time musical critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle and now director of the 
artists’ department of the celebrated 
Baldwin Piano Company of Cincinnati. 
He has steered you into an apartment on 
the upper West Side that overlooks Cen- 
tral Park. At the entrance you are met 
by Francesco Pallottelli Corinaldesi of 
Rome, Italy, who, in spite of his long 
name, is rather short. His cordial hand- 
clasp, accompanied by the most genial of 
smiles, at once sets you at ease. 

You are then ushered into a room 
where there is a fine grand piano and so 
stumble over a little, bright-eyed lad of 
six, who is Corinaldesi’s hopeful. This 
is the step to the introduction to Mme. 
Corinaldesi, a vivacious and beautiful 
young Italian woman, who, as she seats 
herself beside you on the sofa, tells you 
that she is a devoted follower of Musso- 
lini—that’s why she wears a black blouse 
—and is in this country to make propa- 
ganda for the Fascisti and explain to the 
American people what they mean. 

She is full of enthusiasm for her cause 
and only regrets that an engagement 


with the Italian consul prevents her 
being present at the luncheon to which 
you have been invited by that most dis- 
tinguished and notable virtuoso, His 
Royal and Imperial Highness Vladimir 
de Pachmann. 

As, unshaven and unshorn, the great 
one appears and takes you in hand, you 
remind him that the last time you met 
him was in the artist room of old Chick- 
ering Hall, then on Fifth Avenue. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, though the 
veteran is seventy-five years of age, he 
tells you that that was just thirty-three 
years ago. 

You immediately land into an excited 
argument with him when he starts to 
speak about pianists. You have been so 
rash as to tell him that you thank God 
you are not one of them. This he 
promptly misapprehends as something 
derogatory to his art, and you are at it 
hammer and tongs. When, however, he 
has exhausted his vocabulary in describ- 
ing the shortcomings of all pianists, ex- 
cept himself, you almost convince him 
that the reasons for your statement have 
been given by himself. 

As the luncheon proceeds, occasionally 
interrupted when Francesco Pallottelli 
Corinaldesi, who is de Pachmann’s able 
general manager, or Murry, strives for 
peace by throwing oil on the troubled 
waters, you realize how mistaken those 
people are who credit de Pachmann with 
all kinds of vagaries and tricks to attract 
attention. Surely there is no need of it 
in the little party of four. 

You further realize that the man is 
absolutely sincere. . Every excited ges- 
ture, every sudden interruption, every 
imperious assertion, every peculiarity, 
all are an absolutely natural expression 
of his personality, which stands out, 
especially when he refers to other vir- 
tuosi, though from time to time he quali- 
fies his contemptuous shrugs by throw- 
ing up his hands in admiration for the 
great Liszt, whom he knew. 

You are astounded at his vitality, his 
energy, his tremendous psychic power, 
which makes him sometimes appear seven 


feet high, and I don’t think today he is 
quite five feet high. 

Incidentally, he tells you, so that you 
may have some reason for understand- 
ing his make-up, that he was born in 
Russia, half German and half Turk. 
That’s a beautiful mixture, isn’t it? 

He presently explodes, as he lays down 
his knife and fork, at the miserable ac- 
count given in the press of his present 
method of piano playing. If you suggest 
that he has “progressed” from what he 
was, he jumps out of his seat to tell you 
that all that went before is past and gone 
—wiped out. He has not “progressed.” 
He has been re-born—pianistically. 

You suggest that it was an inspiration. 
He kicks at that. Presently he suggests 
divine interference in the matter, and 
when you, for your part, suggest that 
you haven’t the same acquaintance with 
the Deity that he seems to have, it nearly 
leads to bloodshed. 

His speech is remarkable, his diction 
wonderful, considering, as he shows you, 
that he has only about two teeth left. 
This brings an earnest plea from Murry 
that he should seek an American dentist 
and be fixed up. “Never!” he replies. 
Arguments as to the hygienic necessity 
of such a procedure leave him unmoved. 
You notice further that he eats with 
facility and drinks very sparingly. 

Murry, supported by sly winks from 
Francesco Pallottelli Corinaldesi, whis- 
pers to you that the thing to do is to get 
him to play so that he can illustrate his 
method of tone production. When the 
suggestion goes to him directly, he is out- 
raged at such a request. No man, says 
he, who has just eaten, can sit down and 
play and do himself justice, with which 
you agree, 

Nevertheless, as we adjourn to the 
room where the grand piano is, you will 
notice that it is very hard for him to 
stay away from it. He flirts around it, 
insisting that he will not play, cannot 
play, but finally, as you keep quiet and 
evince no particular desire to have him 
play, like all artists, he sits down. 

He flourishes his hands under your 
nose to show how flexible his wrists are, 
and that all the talk in the papers about 
his using a stiff wrist is bunkum. What 
he now believes is in a straight wrist. His 
method of producing tone has caused him 
tremendous labor, he says, but his wrists 
and fingers are as supple as ever. He 
works them up and down to prove it. 

He starts to play! Before you can 
count ten, he has you entranced, spell- 
bound! 

There may be argument among pi- 
anists, musicians, critics as to de Pach- 
mann’s method. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to his playing, but 
there can be no difference of opinion as 
to the wonderfully beautiful, even qua)l- 
ity of musical tone that he produces from 
that piano. He is playing Chopin now, 
interspersing his playing with all kinds 
of remarks to himself sotto voce, with an 
occasional flourish of one hand, suggest- 
ing that he is in extasis. He has forgot- 
ten you and those about him. 

The little boy’s eyes grow larger and 
larger as the playing proceeds. 

Then there comes upon you the con- 
viction that this master, having long 
passed the allotted three score years and 
ten, has a message and that one of the 
greatest features of this message is his 
power to demonstrate that without push- 
ing the piano beyond its legitimate func- 
tion and limitations, he can produce a 
beautiful musical tone whose equal, cer- 
tainly whose superior, I do not know. 

* co oe 


He is to begin his concert tour in Can- 
ada, then come to New York and tour 
the country. 

Let me say that there is no pianist of 
however great a reputation, no piano or 
music teacher, no piano or music student 
who should not hear de Pachmann as he 
is today at seventy-five years and realize 
for themselves that he is really one of 
the first, if not the first, to bring out 
from the instrument a tone which is en- 
trancing, where there is no effort to turn 
the piano into an orchestra or a music 
box or to produce organ, violin or ’cello 
effects. 

When you look at those old, somewhat 
heavy hands, it seems positively miracu- 
lous that he can accomplish what he does 
with them. 

To all those who are concerned with 
the manufacture and the sale of an artis- 
tic pianoforte, de Pachmann should be a 
revelation. 

Here is a virtuoso who does not try to 
get his effects by pounding. 

Here is a virtuoso who never offends 
your ears as the heavy bass strings 
jangle. 

Here is a virtuoso who takes you out 
of the moil and turmoil of everyday life, 
makes you forget your cares, your 





troubles, your griefs and takes you with 
him, as if on wings—into the infinite. 
aK * ok 

“Arthur Hubbard of Boston was the 
only teacher I ever had. He gave me my 
foundation. I owe him all my success 
here and abroad. Naturally I have 
worked hard and profited by experience. 
Hubbard is one of the most able, rational 
men I ever met. Let me not forget, by 
the bye, that I did have two seances with 
the eminent Italian teacher, Lombardi, 
but as they led to a violent disagreement, 
I cannot include him in my répertoire.” 

Thus spake not Zarathustra _ but 
Charles Hackett, talented and popular 
American tenor for years at the Metro- 
politan, who has just come here for a 
concert tour after having made a phe- 
nomenal success in Europe, particularly 
in Paris, where he was acclaimed, and 
also at Madrid, where he was the first 
American tenor to sing by Royal com- 
mand before the King and his court. 

We sat together in the smoking room 
of the Uptown Club. 

Presently we got to speaking about 
opera in English, and Hackett expressed 
his conviction that English is a singable 
language, though some American singers 
of eminence do not seem to think so. 

He told me of experiences in Barcelona, 
Spain, where he sang some English songs 
and did so with such success that he was 
earnestly asked to repeat the dose sev- 
eral times—among the Spaniards. re- 
member. 

Then we got into a discussion about 
the operatic situation, during which 
Hackett expressed himself very sensibly 
with regard to the reason why, after 
four years of success at the Metropolitan, 
he was no longer singing there. He 
spoke in the highest terms of Gatti and 
said the only trouble was that when 
Gatti had asked him to fix his price for 
a renewal of contract, he had fixed it 
too high, hoping, as he naively put it, 
that Gatti might come back with a coun- 
ter proposition, which it seems Gatti did 
not do. So over to Europe went Hackett, 
where, as I said, he won triumph after 
triumph. 

This season he will be a guest artist 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Hackett is going to be a great propa- 
gandist for the cause that is dear to your 
editor’s heart, the recognition of our own 
talent on its merits. In the first place, 
he has a most charming personality. He 
is bright, intelligent, an artist to his 
fingertips, has a fine voice and knows 
how to use it. He has already had ex- 
perience in concerts in this country and 
has everywhere been received with ac- 
claim. This will put it in his power to 
further the cause. 

He can say with truth, “I am a success. 
I owe it to my American teacher, so why 
go to Europe for teachers when you have 
the best here?” 

Hackett will be one of the standara- 
bearers to arouse public opinion, espe- 
cially now that he is on the tidal wave of 
success. 

* * * 

It certainly was a coincidence that the 
verv day after Hackett and I foregath- 
ered there blew into my studio Hackett’s 
teacher, Arthur Hubbard, whom I hadn’t 
seen for years. 

As the veteran lolled in the chair by 
the side of my desk. he reminded me that 
he had been one of the first to take MusI- 
CAL AMERICA by the hand and rejoice at 
its appearance. 

He had just come up from Los Angeles, 
where he had a summer class. He told 
me of the wonderful things they are 
doing for music there, how the symphony 
orchestra had given concerts and posi- 
tively landed a profit of $18,000, largely 
due to the splendid work of the woman 
manager, Mrs. Carter. He had high 
words of praise for Oberhoffer, the con- 
ductor. He told of the Bowl at Holly- 
wood, center of the movie industry, 
where there is a natural auditorium 
with a wonderful acoustic. It seats 
more than 20,000 people. He spoke of 
the fine orchestra of fifty in the Egyp- 
tian Theater in Hollywood, where they 
have one of the finest organists in the 
country. 

I told Hubbard that I had advised 
Hackett, in order to make life easier for 
himself and his manager, to take all his 
disgruntlements—which vou know every 
tenor has—nick out a dark night, go and 
dig a hole, bury the disgruntlements and 
then forget it. 

“Yes,” said Hubbard, “Charles is a 
wonderful fellow, but so impetuous. 
He’s as fine as silk, has a splendid voice, 
and I am proud he is my pupil.” 

“You can be,” said I. 

* * ~ 

Writing about singers, reminds me 
that they now and then discuss the prob- 
lem of their weight. Ought they to be 





fat or lean, and if they are fat, does it 
militate against their success? 

Most of the big contraltos are fat, as 
well as some sopranos—contraltos, wit- 
ness Schumann Heink—sopranos, wit- 
ness Tetrazzini. In his later years 
Caruso was tat. Then among our other 
singers there is the illustrious and su- 
premely povular “Jawn,” otherwise Mc- 
Cormack, who improves, like good wine, 
with age, and weighs—? 

Then before me rises the colossal figure 
of that most amiable and talented bari- 
tone, Arthur Middleton. Middleton will 
tell you that he has done everything in 
his power to reduce, but it is no good. 
Gradually, however, he has come to the 
conclusion that his physical weight is of 
value and assistance in standing the 
strain of long, trying concert tours. 

Just think of it! Last season he ful- 
filled nearly 100 concert engagements in 
the United States. In the course of the 
summer he sang forty-two times in Aus- 
tralia and immediately upon his return 
began his present tour, when he will sing 
in over eighty concerts. Now this means 
considerably over 200 concerts with only 
the break of the ocean voyages to Aus- 
tralia and home. 

When he completed his 1923 spring 
season, Middleton took a vacation of 
three months in the Adirondacks. Sen- 
sible fellow! 

In October he is to begin his regular 
concert tour of the United States, which 
will include considerably more dates than 
he fulfilled during the two preceding sea- 
sons, which argues well for his popular- 
ity and also for the good sense of music- 
lovers in their increased appreciation of 
his voice and unmistakable musical 
talent. 

A * -* 

The fly in the ointment is contributed 
by sweet Mary Garden, who has just 
arrived from Europe weighing, as she 
says, only 120 pounds and with her hair 
bobbed still closer. It takes less time to 
dry when you swim and is so much better 
for grand opera, says she. 

Before she enters on her trans-conti- 
nental tour under the direction of Charlie 
Wagner, she is aching for a tennis ms*: * 
with John McCormack and Mrs. Matier. 
on one side and herself and Bil!’ Tilden 
whom she adores, on the other. 

She told the reporter chet »n 
causes fat but eating, ar: its <«! 
sary. She hates fat penpie Wor 
people think if sh shou"! cone out to 
sing Thais as a ‘at woman! 

Dear Mary is a little off in ner diag- 
rosis. As most of us know, tat people 
are very often small eaters. Their or- 
ganism simply is a fat-forming factory, 
whether thew like °“: or not. On the 
other hand, we aiso know that there are 
a great many Jean people who cannot put 
on a pound if they stuff themselves from 
morn till night. 

Incidentally, in the interview dear 
Mary told us that she had a lovely visit 
with Jean de Reszké in Paris, that he 
still sings beautifully and that to con- 
trast his singing with other sounds that 
are not so musical, he has made a collec- 
tion of parrots, who all get going when 
Jean sings. 


4 


ine 


x *# * 


The ability of our singers and musi- 
cians to make propaganda has been re- 
cently conspicuously shown by friend 
“Jawn.” McCormack was honored by 
the Irish and received the freedom of the 
city of Dublin at the hands of the Mayor, 
backed by the entire corporation, and 
right after that was entertained at a 
formal banquet. The Mayor and Alder- 
men referred in warm terms to his ser- 
vice in raising $250,000 by his concerts 
for the sufferers in recent wars in Ire- 
land. 

When the ceremonies were over and it 
came “Jawn’s” turn to say something, 
he went at it in unique fashion. Said he: 
“If the great folk-tunes of Ireland had 
never been written, John McCormack 
might never have been a freeman of the 
city of Dublin. Those who wrote and 
inspired the folk-tunes are the ones who 
should be honored.” ‘ 

He also said that he was convinced 
that in better times in Ireland they would 
have a School of Music in Dublin, and 
that it would no longer be necessary for 
Irish artists to go to foreign teachers to 
learn. 

He took the opportunity, too, to pay a 
pretty compliment to his wife, who was 
a Dublin girl, and also referred to the 
time when he first came to Dublin as a 
youth of eighteen and came under the 
guidance of his true and cherished friend, 
Vincent O’Brien. Since then Dublin has 
been like a fairy godmother to him. 

So we may conclude from the press 
accounts that “Jawn” had the time of 
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his life when the freedom of Dublin was 
unanimously conferred on the _ world- 
renowned Irish minstrel, who, be it said 
to his credit, raises large sums for char- 
ity wherever he goes and does not ad- 
vance the price of his ‘concerts because of 
his ever-increasing vogue and popularity. 
* * 

When I told you that the Georgia 
Legislature had passed a new bill to tax 
traveling opera companies $2,500 for six 
performances in cities of more than 
100,000 population and proportionately 
for other cities, I had no idea of the 
lovely row that had taken place while 
the bill was under discussion. 

One enlightened legislator roared out, 
“The luxury-rolling, silk-rattling, dia- 
mond-wearing, monkey-and-poodle-dog 
nursing and abbreviated-apparel-wear- 
ing gang is the crowd that attends grand 
opera. Let us tax it!” 

Commenting on this, an Alabama 
paper said: “Legislators of Georgia evi- 
dently find the height of esthetic pleasure 
in ‘Yes, We Have No Bananas’ or ‘I 
Wish I Was in Heaven a-Settin’ Down,’ 
but an aria from ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ ‘Aida,’ ‘Tosca’ or one of the other 
favorites that have always played in 
Atlanta fails to give them any thrills. 
A black-face minstrel or an old-time 
fiddlers’ contest would arouse the divine 
afflatus within their souls, but the per- 
formances of Kreisler or Heifetz are to 
them the merest drivel in the way of art. 
Georgia’s Solons are doing the entire 
South an injustice by making it harder 
for the people of this secticn to enjoy 
the world’s best music. Let us have more 
constructive legislators and less tomfool- 
ery such as this.” 

The press of the South has risen to 
denounce the new law and has made it 
very evident, as I have often told you, 
that our legislators do not represent the 
better element of the nation and certainly 
not its intelligence. 

* ok * 

Madam Delia Valeri, well-known vocal 
teacher, sends me greetings from Fras- 
cati in Italy. She says that it is a beau- 
tiful place and expresses her joy that 
there is such exquisite wine there. 

Pros’t! also Salute! 

* cS * 

Tuesday, a couple of weeks ago, New 
Yorkers could have sung with gusto, 
“Yes, We Have No Daily Papers!” 
What the complete suspension of publi- 
cation meant few realize, although it was 
followed by a composite sheet in reduced 
form, gotten out by the ten New York 
and Brooklyn dailies. 

The Stock Exchange for a couple of 
days was on its beam ends—no quota- 
tions to go by. The theaters suffered— 
they got no notices of the Monday night 
openings. The big bond house sales 
dropped off. As for the dry goods and 
other stores, their business was cut in 
half. The loss to the papers during the 
nine days, till the strike was broken, 
must have run to two millions and more. 
As for the losses in business, they must 
have amounted to many millions. 

We have been so accustomed to accept 
certain utilities that we do not appre- 
ciate their value till we have lost them. 

The only persons in the musical world 
who seem to have weathered the storm 
with flying colors were Fortune Gallo 
and his San Carlo Opera Company. Even 
with scarcely any notices of his perform- 
ances, the houses have been crowded 
since the opening. Among the reasons 
are his own good management, careful 
preparation in advance, the excellence of 
the performances themselves and then, 
don’t forget that we have now a million 
Italians in New York who rallied to the 
support of Gallo and gave him bumper 
houses. 

No wonder he was christened “Fortu- 
nato!” * * @ 

Did you know that when Haydn com- 
posed his immortal music he had to be 
in his best clothes, have his hair carefully 
dressed and a certain diamond ring which 
Frederick II had given him placed on 
his forefinger before he could summon 
up inspiration for a single note? 

Most composers had their peculiarities. 
Wagner had to put on a black velvet coat 
to be at his best, and he had to be sur- 
rounded by fine tapestries, armor, pic- 
tures, statues to give him the necessary 
incentive. On the other hand, we know 
that Beethoven preferred to compose 
when opposite to a blank white wall. He 
was very careless about his person, and 
such a room as he had was generally lit- 
tered up with the remains of meals and 
manuscripts. 


Rossini used to lock himself in a room 
with a contingent of champagne bottles. 
As the empty bottles were thrown out, 
they knew he was still at work. 

One of our own very successful com- 
posers of light opera needs similar in- 
spiration, but as he is accustomed to a 
great deal of liquid refreshment all the 
time, it needs much of the very best be- 
fore he can work out his talent into those 
inimitable works that are giving hun- 
dreds of thousands their pleasure. 

* 


So the Papal Choir—the really genu- 
ine one—the one that sings in the Sistine 
Chapel, is to come to us this season. The 
director of this choir was the Abbé 
Lorenzo Perosi, who won fame as a com- 
poser but then broke down, on which they 
seized all his manuscripts so as to pre- 
vent him from destroying them. The 
present director is Monsignore Rella. 

Now the interesting thing about the 
visit of this d@ cappella choir is that we 
had such a choir a season or so ago, 
which claimed that it was the real thing. 
The question now arises, are there two 
genuine Papal choirs or was the one that 
came to us before a camouflaged affair? 

* ci * 


More prodigies! 

It is announced that this week at 
Aeolian Hall Ruth Wilson will have a 
début. She is now twelve and has been 
known for ten years as a prodigy in Los 
Angeles. According to the voracious re- 
porter, she sang beautifully before her 
second birthday, played the piano when 
she was three years old, composed at the 
age of four, appeared in concert at five 
and had a song published at six. Her 
program will include the Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor. 

What musician’s spirit has been rein- 
carnated? Perhaps that makes you 
smile. 

I know a little fellow who is just two 
years old who already has a répertoire 
of four hundred words and the mental- 


ity of a lad of ten or twelve years. Inci- 
dentally, I also know some grown-ups 
who have a mentality that you generally 
associate with two years, and some of 
them are musicians. 
* * * 

Emma Calvé, renowned among singers, 
has come back to us. Of course, the re- 
porters interviewed her on her arrival. 
She tells us that American singers are 
the equal of any of those abroad, that it 


won’t be long before the United States” 


produces a number of internationally re- 
nowned operatic stars whose names will 
be recorded with all the great foreign art- 
ists of the past and present. 

Is not Madam Calvé a little belated in 
her announcement? 

Is it not a fact that several decades 
ago the United States produced great 
singers, sopranos, it is true, principally, 
who went over to the other side and 
astonished the music-lovers and par- 
ticularly opera-goers with what they 
could do? ; 

How about Emma Eames, Nordica, 
sweet little Suzanne Adams, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Annie Louise Carey and in later 
times our own irrepressible Geraldine 
Farrar? 

On the same steamer with Calvé was 
comely and talented Cecil Arden of the 
Metropolitan, who speaks of her in terms 
of enthusiasm. She says Calvé was the 
life of the people on the ship and, in spite 
of her insisting that she was only an old 
woman, sang gloriously and showed a 
vitality and a joyousness of spirit that 
many a younger woman might envy. 

* 


Buzzi-Peccia, noted composer and 
popular coach, sends word from Paris, 
where he was having a good time visit- 
ing all the art galleries. Although Buzzi 
is no longer a young man, he can travel 
so fast that he arrived in New York 
ahead of his postal. ‘ 

*x 


If but a few years ago you had said 


that a young American pianist could » 
out with an all-American program : 
make a success of it, your stateme»; 
would have been received with a sm jc. 
or with positive hilarity, and yet this j., 
just what Ashley Pettis is doing. Th. 
you know, Ashley is very talented a, 
also very nervous. 

On his main program are a Chor 
Fantasy and Fugue on a theme by Ba 
written by Albert Elkus. -Then there 
Deems Taylor’s Prelude, an excell 
work; then “Dusk,” by Viola Beck y 
Katwijk; “A Gringo Tango,” by Ea 
wood Lane; Frederick Jacobi’s “Preluc.. 
Burlesque”; Rosalie Housman’s “Tri)- 
tych,” Marion Bauer’s “The Tide” a).4 
the “Eroica” Sonata by MacDowell. 

By the bye, in the production of “Cas. - 
nova,” Deems Taylor’s music made a h::. 
Told you it would. 

* * * 


They say that the Scotch are not pa.- 
ticularly receptive to music, except 
comes from the bagpipes. Then, with t 
aid of a drop of that which exhilarate:. 
they are prone to display a phenomen:| 
activity, especially about the legs. 

That is why one, Alexander Mac- 
Gregor, got into trouble with the police 
the other day. Alexander was quietly 
passing along the street in Goshen, Ind., 
when he heard Scottish airs coming out 
of a music store. This was too much for 
MacGregor, who promptly pulled up his 
pants to get as near as he could to the 
traditional Scotch costume, and started 
a Highland Fling. This attracted a 
crowd. Alexander is now in jail, await- 
ing sentence. 

Should the punishment fit the crime? 


asks your 
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By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


HE world’s largest permanent sym- 
phony orchestra audience is to be 
found in Kansas City, Mo. This is a 
short and simple statement, but the story 
of the audience and of the work of the 
woman who is responsible for its cre- 


ation robs it of extravagance. This sym- 
phony audience is made up largely of 
children. Throughout the concert season 
just closed each of the six symphony con- 
certs was attended by approximately 
10,000 children. 

The programs of the concerts had been 
arranged primarily for the children of 
Kansas City, who are trained in the 
understanding of good music by a course 
in appreciation conducted under the 
guidance of Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music, city schools. This course is a 
model of its kind, and the children not 
only knew, understood and loved the 
music being played, but also the instru- 
ments which were playing it. Before 
the orchestra was seated for the first 
concert the audience was eagerly await- 
ing it. Every child present was on the 
alert to see the players, for he or she 
knew just which instrument player 
would sit in this chair or that, just why 
they sat there, just what his instrument 
would look like and how it would sound. 
When the music began, it was found that 
the audience knew all about the composi- 
tion and its composer as well. “In the 
Hall of the Mountain King,” by Grieg, 
and Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey” are 
favorite short compositions with the 
Kansas City children. “Triumerei,” “To 
a Wild Rose” and Mendelssohn’s “Spin- 
ning Song” are nearly as popular. 

Some amusing incidents have occurred 
at these symphony concerts. One boy, 
who is enough of a problem in school so 
that the chaperone had him seated next 
to her at the concert, was on the edge of 
his chair absorbed in the “Bacchanale” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” and when 
the music became fast and furious, he 
gave the teacher a poke and said: “That’s 
where old Samson wrecks the place.” 
Kansas City children are very natural. 

When the Tchaikovsky “1812” Over- 
ture was played it was necessary to build 
an additional platform for the extra 
section required. This new bit of stage 
caught the children’s attention at once 
and required much nudging of neighbors 
before everyone finally understood its 
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purpose. The only disappointment of the 
concert which followed was the fact that 
Mr. Ganz—the conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony which played the program— 
decided not to fire the cannon that are 
supposed to be let off at the end. Every- 
one’s face was screwed up in anticipation 
and had to be relaxed by other means 
than explosions. 


How the Works Are Studied 


Each composition is studied until it 
has a definite story and meaning in the 
minds of the children. At the symphony 
concerts the great audiences of children 
live over the stories and emotions which 
the music conveys. So carefully had this 
been worked out in Weber’s “Invitation 
to the Dance,” played at the second 
junior concert, that at a certain point 
near the beginning and just before the 
couple are represented as moving away 
in the steps of the dance, the thousands 
of children turned delightedly to their 
teachers and to each other and said in a 
general whisper: “He’s asked her to 
dance!” One of the programs for the 
children included various kinds of dance 
music, and a special study of such was 
made in the appreciation classes. The 
children can now instantly recognize a 


UTTER CULO Pe 


minuet, a Spanish dance or a folk-dance. 

Although every school owns its own 
phonograph records, Miss Glenn has a 
library of records which are checked out 
as needed to the schools on the same sys- 
tem as books are checked out. The music 
appreciation instruction already has had 
a decided effect on the sales of records 
in the Kansas City music stores. Dealers 
there report that they cannot keep a 
sufficient supply of the records which are 
played at the symphony concerts and 
which are studied in the schools. It 
seems that it is not enough that the chil- 
dren hear the selections in class or when 
they gather about the school phonograph 
at noon, but they must buy the records 
out of their savings and take them home 
to play and explain to father and 
mother. As a result there is very little 
demand in Kansas City for the jazz type 
of records. Each Saturday evening dur- 
ing the school year, just before closing 
time at a certain local music store, a 
small, black-eyed newsboy darts in at 
the door. “Well, what is it this time, 
Nathan?” the clerk will ask. “Mosz- 
kowski’s ‘Malaguena,’” is the ready an- 
swer, the little lad tripping off the name 
with surprising ease. Or he may ask 
eagerly for Jarnefelt’s “Preludium” or 
Boccherini’s Minuet for Strings. Then 
from his pockets he will draw fists ful! 
of pennies—the fruits of his day’s labors 
—and count them out in payment for the 
shiny new record. Every day at noon, 
in every ward in the Kansas City schools, 
clumsy little boys in rough shoes and big- 
collared sweaters and little girls by the 
score leave their favorite games to come 
indoors to listen while “teacher” plays 
records for the next concert program on 
the phonograph in the hall. . . . Twenty- 
five years from now seats at orchestra 
concerts will be at a premium in Kansas 
City and impatient throngs will besiege 
the ticket window. Having gained en- 
trance to the hall, these thousands (some 
of today’s children grown up) will sit in 
breathless, eager anticipation until the 
conductor raises his baton. 

* * * 


kr be responsible for such rarely in- 
formed appreciation must be an ex- 
traordinary compensation to a director 
of music, and the story of how it was 
accomplished is as arresting as the story 
of the boys and girls themselves. 

First of all, Miss Glenn had a vision! 
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=he came to Kansas City as director of 
musie of the city schools in the fall of 
‘g21, and on the Saturday before the 
opening of school in September gave an 
wjidress to the Kansas City teachers in 
which she said: “The great majority of 
eople will become listeners rather than 
orformers of music. Therefore music 
A tening, under skillful guidance, should 
eonstitute a large part of a child’s musi- 
cal training. If we truly believe that 
‘nopular music is, after all, only familiar 
music,’ we must know that the work of 
making the best music popular is in the 
hands of the public schools. It seems to 
me that in our high schools musical ap- 
preciation developed through directed 
listening should be offered to all students. 
Music to the large mass of students 
should make the same appeal as courses 
in English literature, designed for those 
who have no expectation of becoming 
professional writers. A course in ‘lis- 
tening,’ beginning in the kindergarten 
and extending through high school, has 
been a dream of mine for some time. To 
make such a course possible, there must 
be a phonograph in every school build- 
ing and a means of getting the desired 
records. I feel that our listening lessons 
from fourth grade through high school 
should directly prepare our pupils for 
the afternoon concerts given by the St. 


Louis Symphony each month. At least 
one music lesson a week for the month 
preceding each concert should be given 
over to the study of the selections to be 
heard at that concert. These selections 
should be studied for melodies, content, 
form and tonal effect of certain combina- 
tions of instruments, as well as for story 
and place in musical history. With 
proper preparation, do you not see that 
our children are going to listen on the 
concert day with an eagerness and inter- 
est that is seldom present in adult audi- 
ences? The greatest value of all of this 
is the influence on the type of music 
brought into the home. Saturate chil- 
dren with good music, and the urge for 
more will come from them.” 

Following the opening of school, a 
letter written by Miss Glenn was sent to 
15,000 homes, calling the attention of the 
patrons to the proposed training in in- 
telligent listening. The patrons were 
also told of the plans laid to prepare the 
children, musically, for the series of con- 
certs to be given by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and of the plans made to take 
the large groups of children—under 
proper chaperonage—to these concerts. 
(Incidentally it is interesting to know 
that the children pay $1.06 for the six 
concerts, and that this amount may be 
paid on the instalment plan of twenty- 
five cents a month. About 400 tickets 
have been bought and distributed by 
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patrons and patronesses to children who 
could not afford to buy their own 
tickets.) 


Establish Library of Records 


“Then,” said Miss Glenn, in telling the 
writer of the way in which she carried 
on the appreciation work, “the School 
Board established a library of records 
which was operated on the same plan as 
our public library. Teachers could keep 
records for one week and then come and 
exchange them for others. Our chil- 
dren’s programs included no numbers 
which were not recorded by some phono- 
graph company. I feel that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for a child to become 
acquainted with the selections by hearing 
them at least four times. The instruc- 
tion must all be given in the schoolroom 
before the concert day. There is no time 
for instruction on that day. I have 
written a book of reading lessons to be 
placed in the hands of all the upper 
grade pupils for each season. This book 
deals with every number on the series. 
It is written in a child’s vocabulary and 
in story form. The book is intended just 
to arouse interest and we expect the 
music to do the rest. We are making 
music-lovers, not music analyzers. Also 
our memory contest in May of each year 
is made up from the list of selections 
studied for the series of concerts. There- 
fore preparation for memory contest be- 
gins in September, though only one 
lesson a week is given over to this work. 
I‘our lessons per week in music are given 
over to art, song singing, sight reading 
and theory work and the fifth to listen- 
ing. Not that listening is not of as 
great importance as the other—it simply 
takes less time to develop listeners than 
it does to develop performers. Some 
other points that have helped to make 
the Kansas City way of studying appre- 
ciation successful are that the monthly 
concerts are given in school time and 
children who attend the concerts are 
dismissed from school. Season tickets 
are sold in the offices of all principals. 
Every group of twenty-five children is 
chaperoned by a teacher. Men princi- 
pals act as ushers and floor managers. 
In our high schools a five-hour course in 
appreciation is given. It is open to every 
student in the school, and every music 
class, whether it be a harmony class, 
glee club, orchestra or chorus, is given 
one period of appreciation per week. The 
high school and junior college students 
are prepared for the evening symphony 
concerts in the same manner that the 
elementary school students are prepared 
for the afternoon concerts.” 

The orchestra concerts are given in the 
huge auditorium where the poultry shows 
and similar events are held. Before the 
first children’s concert was given, Miss 
Glenn was warned by pessimists that the 
project could not be carried out and that 
it would not pay for the effort. But 
anyone who has stood, on orchestra con- 
cert day, on the corner opposite Orches- 
tra Hall entrance and watched thousands 
of eager, happy children come down the 
street at once—so many of them that all 
street traffic is necessarily stopped for 
the time being—knows that it can be 
done and that it pays richly for the in- 
vestment of time and effort! 
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Kemp Stillings, Violinist 


Kemp Stillings, violinist, who will re- 
turn to the concert field in the coming 
season, will be heard in a recital in 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on Dec. 6. This 
concert will be followed by recitals in 
Chicago and Philadelphia. She will also 
plav in Stamford, Greenwich and Hart- 
ford, Conn. Miss Stillings has been 
heard in many sonata recitals in previous 
seasons, but for a time has been absent 
from the concert platform. 





John Meldrum Chosen Music Director at 
Oklahoma School for Blind 


John Meldrum, concert pianist, has ac- 
cepted a position as director of music in 
the Oklahoma School for the Blind at 
Muskogee, Okla. Mr. Meldrum will de- 
vote himself actively to the teaching of 
the more advanced piano work and his 
supervision will include, in addition to 
the piano department, the departments 
of organ, theory, voice and choral sing- 
ing. He will give frequent recitals in 
connection with the school and will con- 
tinue his public concert work in other 
parts of the State and surrounding coun- 
try. 





New Accompanist for Chaliapin on 
Recital Tour 


Feodor Chaliapin, Russian bass, who 
was scheduled to arrive in New York on 
the liner America this week, is bringing 
with him as his accompanist for the com- 
ing season Theodor Kennemann, Russian 
composer and pianist. The singer will 
introduce a novelty in his first New York 
program at the Manhattan Opera House 
on Oct. 7, a song written by himself 
which he first gave at a recital in Albert 
Hall, London, last June. Rudolph Polk, 
violinist, will be the assisting artist for 
the singer’s recitals. 
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your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if "requested, — EDITOR. 





Singer Advises Aspirants How to 
Gain Attention of Managers 


My dear - Mephisto: 

Your entirely fascinating page has, 
through its frequent references to the 
business methods of such artists as 
Christine Miller and Ethelinde Smith, 


offered a most conspicuous service to 
the young artist who feels, like “Our 


Little Girl” that the first thing to do 


is to procure a management, and the 
second to take a nap until such a time 
as a route sheet for a season of eighty 
concerts arrives by special delivery the 
following morning. 

As a self-starting baritone who has 
in one season advanced his season from 
the first week in December’ to the first 
week in October (having this year three 
important engagements that week—a 
recital in Scranton, the National Fes- 
tival in Buffalo, and an orchestra date 
in Wheeling, W. Va.}, my experience 
may be of some interest to a young artist 
solving the terrifying problem of getting 
bookings until such a time as he becomes 
of real use to some good manager. 

Incidentally, in the private list of 
my ten _ favorite books, MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE comes first, second and 
third. How we could have any of us 
have done without it I do not care to 
imagine. 

However, I do not use the addresses 
it provides to flood the kind and recep- 
tive local manager with circulars. He 
has several on file—the wastepaper file. 
Since circulars are expensive and natu- 
rally find a premature end in this paper 
morgue, I have made inexpensive re- 
prints of my MUSICAL AMERICA adver- 
tisements, and mail one -in each letter 
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I write. As each new one contains my 
latest notices, it is strictly up to date. 

A common fallacy, I believe, is that 
of expecting too direct results from ad- 
vertising and letter-writing. It is con- 
sistent work that brings results for 
the recitalist, in a vocal way first, and 
in the matter of publicity second. In- 
deed, when I was starting out, I wrote 
150 letters in one week alone. To these 
I received one reply, and that from a 
courteous gentleman who said that his 
public had so indifferently supported his 
series the year before that he had 
abandoned all plans for the future. 

We must remember that were we local 
managers we would be swamped. with 
similar letters from artists of whom we 
had never heard, and that our means 
of sustenance would be the artist, estab- 
lished or new, who would appeal so im- 
mediately to our audience as to force 
a re-engagement. Every local manager 
wants me if I can prove that I am such 
an one. 

One’s first few advertisements, if they 
are not too alike so many others, wil! 
accustom people to one’s name. And all 
this leads to the audition—the chance 
to prove one’s points. Auditions I get 
by writing ahead to the cities along 
my tours where I am not engaged to 
sing actual performances, and_ these, 
fortunately, have brought results far 
beyond my hopes. A successful audition 
not only clinches the engagement but 
leaves the manager with a strong enthu- 
siasm which eventually infects the musi- 
cal public of the community. 

This leaves but one thing to do. 
Arrange such a program as will leave 
each audience loving and wanting good 
music the more. That spells RE- 
ENGAGEMENT and certain success. 

May I thank you again for the 


tremendous help I have received from 
your columns. JEROME SWINFORD. 
New York, Sept. 29, 1923. 


Ernest Van Dyck’s Vocal Powers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The late Ernest Van Dyck was un- 
questionably a dramatic artist of re- 
markable qualities, but however beauti- 
ful his voice may have been in his youth, 
the voice that he brought with him to 
America in his maturity was the reverse 
of ingratiating. 

Probably, as in the case of many 
Wagner singers of his generation, his 
skill as an actor and a musician brought 
him to the front before he had acquired 
a vocal technique adequate to the strain. 

He was not of the tribe of singers 
to which belongs Lilli Lehmann, who 
though now in her eighth decade stil! 
sings occasionally up to E, at any mo- 
ment is equal to a high C, and in teach- 
ing Norina and Donna anna sings the 
great florid airs for her pupils without 
sacrificing a note. But Lehmann had 
been thoroughly grounded in the art of 
bel canto before she ever undertook a 
Wagner role. To bel canto Van Dyck 
was a stranger. 

One famous Isolde used to describe 
vividly the agonies she used to suffer dur- 
ing the second act when Van Dyck was 
Tristan. Lacking the vocal control 
necessary for the mezza voce singing 
demanded by the long duo, he would, 
in order to achieve the effect of singing 
piano, without attempting to reduce the 
power of his habitual forte, sing full 
voice into the ear of the tortured prima 
donna, FRANCIS ROGERS. 

Sept. 22, 1923. 


Ct) el 
Western Reader Tells of Results 
Achieved by “Musical America” 


My dear Mr. Freund: 

I am writing to tell you how much I 
appreciate your magazine from a na- 
tional standpoint. I have been a sub- 
scriber and reader for years, and since 
coming to California I have noticed from 
time to time the ever-increasing amount 
of Western musical items, and I daresay 
that at some time in the near future you 
will divide your magazine—a Western 
and Eastern section. 

The West is fast becoming a musical 
center and now rivals the East in many 
ways. 

Notice the artists that are called out 
here for concerts. 

Your paper realizes this, I am sure, 
and because of the vast amount of West- 
ern news makes it the most interesting 
musical magazine of all, from a personal 
as well as editorial standpoint. I am voic- 
ing the opinions of many musicians, I am 
sure. 

I am sending you a photograph taken 
last August, showing the larger portion 
of my class to give you some idea of 
what the West is doing. It shows that a 
teacher can have a class the size of some 
successful teachers in the larger Eastern 
centers. 

The West is here, and I feel sure that 
John C. Freund has been just as much a 
factor in forwarding music in the West 
as well as elsewhere in the United States. 

Let me again express my appreciation 
of you and your MUSICAL AMERICA. 

L. D. FREy, 
Musical Director First Christian Church. 
Long Beach, Cal., Sept. 26, 1923. 


i) at) tl 
A Correction 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Several articles have appeared recent- 
ly in your paper relative to the National 
winner for women’s voices at the Con- 
vention Federation Music Clubs recently 
held at Asheville, N. C., which winner 
has always been referred to as Gladys 
Burns Strahaman of Newark, N. J., 
while her correct name is Gladys Burns 
Stranahan. 

Kindly do not think that I am ecriti- 
cising your paper or the articles appear- 
ing therein, but I am sure that you are 
just as anxious as the reading public 
to prevent typographical errors from 
creeping in. Trust that when you have 
occasion to mention me you will give the 
correct spelling of my name. 

(Mrs.) GLADYS BURNS-STRANAHAN. 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 28, 1923. 

i.) at ad 
Greetings from Overseas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
It gives me great pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your kind letter of 





appreciation of our special number 
the late Sara Bernhardt. The editors 
Le Thédtre et Comedia Illustré sc 4 
their heartiest greetings to their ¢ 
fréres of MUSICAL AMERICA and beg } 
acceptance of their best wishes. 
Believe me, my dear sir, yours m 
sincerely JACQUES HEBERTOT, 
Editor in Chief 
Paris, Sept. 12, 1923. 
terre 
Teacher Finds’ “Musical 


Helpful 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am glad indeed to renew my subscri 
tion to your good paper. I keep n 
copies circulating busily among pn 
pupils and find great stimulation a) 
interest in each week’s news and articl 

DOROTHEA NASH. 

Portland, Ore.. Sept. 22, 1923. 

Terre 


Americ 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
I wish to extend to you my most hear 
felt thanks for the splendid way you 


kindly answered my inquiry as to the di : 


ference between the French and the Eng 

lish horn. It is highly appreciated by 

me. RUDOLPH LUNDBERT. 
Gary, Ind., Sept. 28, 1923. 
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James H. Rogers in Cleveland 

Plain Dealer: 

“He is plainly a man of sterl- 
ing musicianship and _ possesses 
many enviable qualities in re- 
spect of the violinist’s three essen- 
tials—tone, stvle and technique.” 
A. O. Palm in the Cincinnati 

Enquirer: 

“..« » but Mr. Perutz was 
a revelation. He has a fine mu- 
sical intelligence, accuracy of 
pitch and a_ technique seldom 
surpassed.” 

New York Recital at 
Aeolian Hall, October 22 
Dr. Karol Liszniewski 
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HEN the members of the Sycamore String Quartet a-shopping go, there are 
apt to be some friendly, if lively, altercations before the more important 
purchases have been effected. Mr. Hager affords us a glimpse of the fiery four at 
an exciting moment in the Music Shoppe. The gentleman with the meerschaum 


probably votes a straight ticket in November; on this occasion, at any rate, he votes 
for Dittersdorf, whose dulcet music has softened the air these many years. The chap 
with horn-rimmed spectacles lives up to them in good earnest; no reactionary he, but 
a man of “open mind” with a flair for the ultra brethren. He suggests Schénberg, 
and we shudder to conjecture what would happen should the Sycamores cast their 











lot in with that daring Austrian! The men behind the counters, who are “in the 
know,” are rather enjoying the scene. They seem to remember assisting at some- 
thing of the sort at no very distant date, and they know what the result will be. 

The second glimpse of the quartetists might be entitled “A Sound of Revelry by 
Night.” Wrought up by the “rendering” of Haydn’s Opus 77, No. 1 (which they 
apparently mistake for that gentle master’s “Toy” Symphony), the child-prodigies 
of the household begin a nocturnal perambulation, adding their formidable sounds 
to the general ensemble. Their unbidden assistance—which has created something 
of an amused commotion—makes this the first and only score in existence for string 
quartet and side-drum. 





Fond du Lac, Stevens Point and Green 


Bellingham Has New Home for Music 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 29.—The 
auditorium of the new Fine Arts Build- 


ing was the scene of a recital given under 
the auspices of the Bellingham Women’s 
Club by David Ross of Vancouver, B. C., 
baritone, with Edith Strange of Belling- 
ham as accompanist. Mr. Ross, who was 
warmly greeted, sang an aria from Han- 


del’s “Sosarme,” Monk Gould’s “The 
Banshee” and many other solos and had 
to give several encores. Mr. Ross spoke 
in high praise of the new building and 
said he wished they had one in Vancouver 
as good for musical purposes. The city 
is naturally proud of its new concert hall, 
the possession of which will aid materi- 
ally in the advance of music. 
L. V. CAFFEE. 


Elman to Visit Canada 

Mischa Elman, violinist, who played in 
Stamford, Conn., on Sept. 27, will give a 
recital at the Auditorium in Chicago on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 7. This engage- 
ment will be followed immediately by 
recitals in Racine, Toronto, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Milwaukee, Watertown, 


Bay, Wis. In his program for Chicago, 
Toronto and Montreal he will have the 
assistance of his sister, Liza Elman, pi- 
anist, in the performance of Brahms’ 
Sonata, Op. 78. The other numbers of 
this program will include Bruch’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, Albert Spalding’s Suite, 
“Etchings,” and shorter pieces by Tchai- 
kovsky, Palmgren, Loesser and Paganini. 
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N account of European engagements (her 
London debut is announced for Dec. 16th) 
Miss Morini will confine her fourth successive 
American tour to three months, January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1924. 
Her first New York appearance will be as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on January 13th and 15th. 


Management: 








Miss Morini also will make her first appear- 
ance in Cuba, giving two recitals in Havana 
for the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical. On this 
Southern tour she will appear in Atlanta, 
Savannah, New Orleans, Birmingham, Charles- 
ton, Pineville, Wichita Falls, Louisville and 
St. Louis. Her Northern tour embraces terri- 
tory from Quebec to Minnesota. A few en 
route dates are still available for which address 
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Dupré Tells How He Extemporizes Symphonies 


ARCEt DUPRE, organist of Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Paris, who was 
ently created a Chevalier of the 
gion of Honor by the French Govern- 
nt, returned to New York last week 
make his second transcontinental 
\merican recital tour. Mr. Dupré last 
ason amazed audiences in the United 
States by his facility in extemporizing 
complete symphonies for organ from 


themes submitted by his auditors. In 
explanation of this art, Mr. Dupré says 
that it cannot be described otherwise 
than aS a natural gift which may, of 
course, be developed by practice. He re- 
lates that he began to play the organ at 
the age of seven, and at ten started to 
extemporize, in contrapuntal _ style, 
fugues, canons and motets. 

“Almost every church organist,” he 
says, “has opportunity for some extem- 
poraneous playing in the intervals of the 
service. This opportunity came to me at 
a very early age. Do you know, when 


Photo by Smith’s Studio, Dayton. 





“A capital organization this Dayton Choir. 





I visited France this summer we observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of my ap- 
pointment as organist of the Church of 
St. Vivien in Rouen? That makes me 
feel very old, although I am only thirty- 
seven! I was only twelve when offered 
— post during my attendance at col- 
ege. 

“Here I am, however, back for another 
tour of your country. And I must say 
that I enjoyed the last one! Everybody 
was more than hospitable. I found your 
American organs the most wonderful, 
mechanically, in the world. I saw per- 
haps 200 instruments by different build- 
ers. I might mention that in Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store as the most 
remarkable—the largest in the world. I 
have given about a dozen recitals on it, 
each time with greater satisfaction.” 


Spent Summer in Composing 


The organist values his opportunities 
for leisure in the summer, as it is prin- 
cipally in the season between May and 
September that he has greatest oppor- 


It deserves success.” 


—James H. Rogers in Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 18, 1922. 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
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tunity for composition. The last summer 
was spent with his family in Normandy, 
where he has a country place near the 
sea. Here he completed several series 
of Variations, which he states, were be- 
gun in America. Mr. Dupré also finished 
the orchestration of two works for organ 
and orchestra, “‘Cortége et Litanie” and 
“Rhapsodie.” He played the first at the 
opening concert of his tour in Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, on 
Sept. 29. 

The artist praised the diligence of the 
American organ student. “I had a num- 
ber of pupils in France,” he said, “and 
the American student seems to me to be 
very serious, as a general rule. He prac- 
tises zealously, and shows a desire not 
only to conquer technical difficulties, but 
to search for the intention of the com- 
poser, to reach the inner meaning of a 
work.” 

Mr. Dupré expressed his appreciation 
of the many friends he had made in the 
United States, especially among organ- 
ists. A New York organization gave a 
reception for him upon his arrival last 
year. Among many parts of the United 
States,” he said, “I particularly like 
California. I cherish the memory of a 
wonderful concert given in San Fran- 
cisco before an audience of many thou- 
sands. The climate somewhat like that 
of the Céte d’Azur in Europe is inspir- 
ing. At the end of my tour last season, 
I thought that I knew most places in 
your country, but next spring I believe 
I shall know all of it!” 

The organist gave ninety-four recitals 
last year, in the course of which he 
extemporized some _ sixty symphonies. 
This season he will fulfill more than 100 
engagements. His tour in the eastern 
United States will be under the manage- 
ment of Alexander’ Russell, organist of 
Princeton University and director of 
music at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
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Marcel Dupré, Organist of Notre Dame, 
Paris 


New York. He will play in Canada and 
in engagements West of the Mississippi 
under the management of Bernard La- 
berge of Montreal. 

His itinerary includes recitals at 
Springfield, Mass.; a series of ten Bach 
programs in Montreal, at the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul; and appear- 
ances in the most important cities of 
Canada, including Quebec, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg and Regina. His can- 
tata, “De Profundis,” will be sung by a 
mixed choir under the leadership of Mr. 
Kilmaster in the last-named city, with 
Mr. Dupré at the organ. Other points 
to be visited include Chicago, several 
cities on the Great Lakes; the Pacific 
Coast from Vancouver to California, in- 
cluding San Francisco: Texas, the South, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver 
and Salt Lake City, where the organist 
will give his first recital in the Mormon 
Tabernacle. R. M. KNERR. 
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music of Bloch. The work was finely 
played and the artists and composer 
were given an ovation at its close. 

The other commissioned work, Mr. 
Goossens’ Phantasy Sextet for three 
violins, viola and two ’cellos, brought the 
program to a close. Mr. Goossens is 
known in Europe and increasingly in 
America as a brilliant conductor and 
a composer of great skill. There was 
skill, indeed, and to spare, in this sextet, 
which flowed from bar to bar and from 
mood to mood like some beautiful ma- 
chine, oiled and timed to the moment, 
flawlessiy fashioned and_ generating 
practically no heat. With more passion 
—in another word, with more inspira- 
tion—Mr. Goossens might have produced 
a notable work for this unusual com 
bination of instruments, for he has put 
everything but a sustained inspiration 
into its pages. But it is too easy and 
too unfair to generalize. There are spots 
of great beauty—green islands in a gray 
sea of waving notes—scattered through- 
out the score; spots which show real 
feeling and a fine and delicate sense of 
color and instrumental balance. Rhyth- 
mically the music is highly interesting, 
and the craftsmanship is without sin or 
error. If only these things made music 
warm and living. Mr. Goossens was 
not present to hear the performance, 
having unfortunately been delayed. He 
arrived in time for the afternoon pro- 
gram, and was greeted with great cor- 
diality when introduced from the plat- 
form by Mrs. Coolidge. One should not 
neglect to speak of the players of Mr. 
Goossens’s music: Albert Spalding, 
Edouard Dethier, Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
lins; Lionel Tertis, viola, and May Muklé 
and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellos. They 
played the very taxing score with fine 
fluency and spirit—a superb perform- 
ance. 

* * * 

HE final program, on Saturday after- 

noon, was given by the Festival 
Quartet, assisted by Katharine Goodson. 
Haydn’s sublime and perennially youth- 
ful Quartet in D, Op. 20, No. 4, was the 
first item disposed of, and magnificently 
was it played. After this crystal-clear 
music of another age came the exceed- 
ingly “modern” “Stornelli e Ballate” of 
the Italian Malipiero, whose earlier 
string quartet was awarded a former 
Festival prize. This work is a sequel 
to the same author’s “Rispetti e Strom- 
botti,” and if the latter resembles the 
music heard on this occasion we have 





no regrets over having missed hear- 
ing it. “Stornelli e Ballate” is filled 
with “effects” as an egg is of meat: 
it pants, it screeches, whines, puffs, and 
at times it even manages to insert a 
scrap of haunting song. We are un- 
qualified, too prejudiced, to discuss 
music of this type, not being able to 
bridge the (to us) immense gap between 
the masterpieces of musical art and 
productions like this. Many present at 
this concert were more successful than 
ourselves and found much to admire in 
Signor Malipiero’s score. It was pre- 
sumably well played—certainly it was 
played with great devotion and fire. 

Safe and noble old Meister Brahms 
brought the afternoon and the Festival 
to a dignified close by contributing his 
Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34, in which 
Miss Goodson played the piano part 
with her usual distinction. There were 
cheers and many signs of delight when 
Mrs. Coolidge came to the platform at 
the end of the proceedings. Indeed, at 
each of her appearances, on the three 
days, the audience, by a rising tribute, 
showed the respect, homage and affec- 
tion it felt towards the patron saint of 
the Berkshire Festival. 

The Berkshire chamber music com- 
petition prize will be awarded next year 
for a chamber music composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in 
combination with instruments. 

BERNARD ROGERS. 
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I consider the Duo-Art Piano one 
of the most notable inventions in the 
annals of music.”’ 
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Exploring the Spiritual Depths of Negro Song 
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. ligious. Springing from simple, illiterate 
ives These Melodies a minds, they often seem funny, although 
4 A ‘ not so intended; and they have perhaps 
Prominent Place in His Re- more in ovsaeees than in any other folk- 
. x songs the essential characteristic of 
-itals—Modern Negt 0, As- 3 ager Like most folk-songs, springing 
“8 . from the lowly earth, they express deep- 
pil ing to Perform More est emotion. Many of the spirituals, 
; Pretentious Music, Loses especially those of the calmer, devotional 
H a type, are exceedingly beautiful—for ex- 
5 Sight of Charm of That of. —— eben Low, — Chariot’; 
4 oa ‘Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,’ 
E His Own Race, He Says ‘Deep River,’ ~— You There?’—and 
eI . : are more apt to bring tears to the eyes 
5 k -EDERICK GUNSTER, American than to provoke a smile.” 
\8 enor, who gives the Negro spirituals N ; Se . 
E , prominent place on his recital pro- Heard | a” one Smging m 
18 grams, was first led to take a deep inter- aes 
rE est in this music during his residence in To illustrate the tendency of the pres- 
I: \Jabama and his travels in Southern ent-day Negro to discard his old religious 
3 oan Pennsylvanian by birth, he tunes for the works of modern composers, 
rE OAtERe 2 : ’ Mr. Gunster narrates an incident of a 
4 had until then but a superficial knowl- recent visit he paid to Montgomery, Ala., 
; edge of the Negro, and practically none when on being taken by friends who 
d concerning his music. So impressed was knew of his interest in spirituals to the 
. with the character of these melodies Old Ship,” a famous colored church, to 
: he wl , ~ hear the special musical program which 
as a result of this study, that for several had been announced, he heard the choir 
; years he has rarely sung a program and soloists, to his surprise and disap- 
: which has not contained some of them. eee sage ol modern music—and 
3 : mostly in French! 
Though the modern Negro, because of his “Thanks to such fine musicians and 
: education and ambition, aspires, he says, authorities as H. T. Burleigh, William 
: t. perform music of a more pretentious Reddick, Nathaniel Dett, William Arms 
kind, the spirituals are still his most Fisher, Charles Fonteyn Manney, David 
: pe ‘a Guion and others, who have arranged 
beautiful music. trea ™ y 
. ; these old melodies,” continued Mr. Gun- 
To hear these songs interpreted by ter, “we are able to present them, to 
students of Fisk University and other beautiful piano accompaniments, on the 
; institutions of learning for colored peo- concert platform; to acquaint audiences 
ple, or, as I have frequently heard them, ‘" the North with practically the only 
jay ?’ music in America which meets the scien- 
by choirs in the colored churches of the _ tific definition of folk-songs and to recall, 
South, is to be profoundly moved,” Mr. in the heart of the Southern auditor, the 
Gunster says. “These plantation melo- days when the dear old ‘mammy’ and the 
dies, which had their origin during the devoted ‘uncle’ used to sing them. 
é slavery days of long ago, burst forth “The songs, I find in my recitals, pos- 
: spontaneously from the hearts of the col- sess an unfailing appeal. It recently oc- 
ored people, under deep religious fervor, curred to me to attempt also to preserve 
3 at camp meetings and revivals. These’ the type of kindly old colored man who 
utterances of joy and hope emanated ..used to sing them—now almost extinct— 
: 
3 


Frederick Gunster, Singing in His Costume as “Uncle Rome.” 











The Inset Is a Portrait of 


the Tenor 


by giving a group of spirituals in cos- 


possible the character of the songs them- 
selves, I selected the period of 1850-1860. 
Rather than impersonate the cotton 
picker, or ordinary plantation hand, I 
chose the old house-servant who always 


took with him a favorite slave as body- 


: tume. With a view of completing the servant. This faithful soul remained 
: picture and drawing a characterization with his ‘captain’ throughout the war, 
; with a certain appeal to fit as nearly as_ riding alongside in the weary night 


marches, holding his master in the saddle 
in order that he might sleep without fall- 
ing off his horse. 
“After the war the ‘ 
bid good-bye to his former 


went to 
who 


captain’ 
slaves, 


wore, with an air of pride, the ‘handed- had been hired out as saw-mill laborers. 
down’ finery of his master. Further- They greeted their former ‘master,’ and 
more, I have no idea of caricaturing the their spokesman, Carter by name, said, 
costume, any more than I would think of ‘Mars’ William, I reckon you knows we’s 
burlesquing the songs. What South- free now.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the ‘captain,’ 
erner did not iove this faithful old ‘uncle’ ‘you are just as free as I am.’ ‘Mars’ 
as well as the ‘mammy’?” William,’ spoke the colored man, ‘you’s 

always bin good ter us, and us boys 


Devotion of the Negro to His 
“Master” 

Mr. Gunster, telling of his friendship 
with “a dear old Southern gentleman of 
the old school,” says it is indicative of 
the spirit of the entire South to hear him 
tell of the devotion of the old-time Negro 


knows you ain’t got nuthin’ but Con- 
federate money, w’ich hain’t no good; so 
we all’s gwine ter give you some real 
money.’ 

“Whereupon he presented his ‘master’ 
with several hundred dollars in Federal 
‘preenbacks.’ Devoted souls! As worthy 
of preservation as the songs they fer- 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra (2 concerts) and the reciprocated affection of the 

New York Symphony Orchestra master for the slave. The following vently sang!” oe 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra a sae in illustration of these Pe IRE. yg ee 
i i 4 r . arte } : ite oe ‘ copyrighted and may be reproduced only 

Minneapolis Sy mphony Orchestra (3 conce rts) a the outbreak of the ( ivil War he when nrope) redit is given. 





‘She rendered a splendid program, every 


forth stormy applause.” N. J. Post. 


and again.” Providence (R. 1.) Tribune. 


™"LOVELL 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


number bringing 


“Miss Lovell was received with enthusiasm and recalled again 
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that stamped her 
Attle boro, 


well enunciated tones, 


“She sang in clear, 
soloists in the country.” 


as one of the le: .ding 
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rELSINGFORS, Sept. 15.—The cul- 
+ tural activities of this northern 
capital include a musical season of 


annual interest. Well-known Continental 
artists, including many from Central 


Europe, have been heard here recently. 
Not only in Helsingfors is interest in 
a great, but also throughout the 

ler towns of Finland. Artists find 


support for a half-dozen concerts a sea- 
son here, and they find eager audiences 
for two events in the smaller towns. 
The musical taste is orthodox, and works 
by Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and the well- 
known Romantic composers are listened 
to with attention. 

Among visiting musicians heard in the 
capital has been Ignaz Friedman, pi- 
anist, whose brilliant technical mastery 
was illustrated in programs of excep- 
tional appeal. Other artists who at- 
tracted favorable comment were Cecilia 
Hansen, violinist and pupil of Auer, and 
Ewssei Beloussoff, Russian ’cellist. Both 
the latter artists will be heard in 
America in the coming season. 

Two concert managements are active 
in Helsingfors, so that recitals are plenti- 
ful throughout the season. These are 
well patronized. Lilian von Granfelt of 
the Berlin State Opera gave six evening 
programs in Helsingfors alone, and later 
made a tour of the provinces. Alice 
Ripper, Hungarian pianist, was heard in 
five recitals, presenting works by Liszt 
and other composers, and gave a fare- 
well concert with the assistance of the 
City Orchestra. A warm reception was 
given to Helge Lindberg, a native Fin- 
nish concert singer. 

Others who gave recitals of interest 
were Karin Branzell, Swedish contralto 
from the State Opera, Berlin, who will 
go to the United States to sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera this winter. A native 
Finnish singer who returned to give 
song programs was Alexis Enekjehn of 
the Darmstadt State Opera. The na- 
tionalist feeling in art brought strong 
support for two programs of lieder in 
the Finnish and Swedish tongues, given 


Notable Music Season Arouses Great 
Interest in Cities of Far-off Finland 
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( J. Morlius 
Cecilia Hansen, Violinist, One of the Artists 


in the Finnish Capital, 


Heard Recently 
Her American Début 


Who Will Make 
This Month 


by Hertha Dehmlow 
tralto. Irma Tervani, 
the Dresden Opera, was another ex- 
cellent artist who gave recitals. Walter 
Gieseking, German pianist, disclosed a 
capable artistic equipment. 

The best professional chorus in Fin- 
land, the Suomen Laulu, gave a spring 
concert on Good Friday in the Johan- 
neskirche. A festival concert of church 
music was given, with Miss Dehmlow as 
guest contralto soloist, and the follow- 
ing native singers: Alma Kuula, so- 
prano; Vaino Sola, tenor, and Oiva 
Soini, baritone. 

In addition to the numerous recitals, 
a number of symphonic programs were 
given, making the total of concerts a 
large one. The coming season promises 
to be bigger than the last. 


of Berlin, con- 
mezzo-soprano of 





Bruno Walter Leads Hamburg Phil- 


harmonic 


HAMBURG, Sept. 20.—Bruno Walter 
conducted a concert of the local Phil- 
harmonic on a recent Saturday evening, 
under the auspices of the Bayreuth As- 
sociation. The program included Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in D, Ké6chel 385, 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C Minor, the 
Prelude to “Tristan” and the Funeral 
March from “Gétterdimmerung.” The 
last work was prefaced by Siegfried’s 
Death Monologue sung by Richard Schu- 
bert, tenor. A spirited performance of 
“Meistersinger” was given at the City 
Theater recently under the leadership of 
Erich Kleiber, newly appointed first con- 


ductor of the Berlin State Opera. Much 
interest centered in this guest appear- 
ance of the former Mannheim leader, 
and the manner in which he achieved the 
larger climaxes of the score and brought 
out also its genial melody fulfilled ex- 
pectations. The singing cast included 
Miss Jensen as Eva, Schiitzendorf as 
Hans Sachs, Marowski as _ Pogner, 
Schwarz as David, and Kreuder as Beck- 
messer. The part of Walther was sung 
by Fritz Stenitzer-Perron, who made his 
local début in the réle. 





STETTIN, Sept. 21.—Ulrich Hildebrandt, 
music director and organist at the Castle, 
and the Rev. Hans Hoppe are planning 
to make a tour, giving programs of 
church music throughout Finland and 
probably also visiting Lapland. 


Pavlowa Thrills London Audiences in 
Striking Pantomime-Ballet Novelties 
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ONDON, Sept. 22.—The incompar- 

able Anna Pavlowa has been giving 
thrills to London audiences in her all- 
too-short season of a fortnight at Covent 
Garden prior to departing for America 
for a lengthy tour. The engagement 
was opened with a performance of “The 
Fairy Doll” one of the usual toy-shop 
pieces where the toys come to life. The 
music was not of especial interest and 
indeed the entire work reminded one too 
nearly of “La Boutique Fantasque.” 
The superb art of Mme. Pavlowa and 
her partner, Mr. Novikoff, however, re- 
deemed it completely. The new ballet, 
“Ajanta’s Frescoes” which followed, was 
of great beauty. The plot of the piece 
is not of especial originality, dealing 
with frescoes in a Hindu temple which 
come to life while the worshipers are 
asleep. The climax is the departure 
from the riot of Gautama who goes to 
seek the higher life. The choreography 
by Ivan Clustine was well conceived and 
the music, by Tcherepnine, rhythmic and 
interesting. The scenic investiture and 
costuming were of decided beauty. Mme. 
Pavlowa was superb throughout the 


pieces. 

A second novelty was a ballet ar- 
rangement of “Le Coq d’Or” with the 
music, however, not by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, but Tcherepnine who has _ been 
dubbed “composer in ordinary” to Mme. 
Pavlowa. The story does not by any 
means follow that of the opera, but it 
was cheerful and interesting and, need- 
less to say, beautifully done. Mme. 
Pavlowa has an opportunity in this 
piece for much rantomime in which she 
is supreme. 

Weener’s Symphony in C which he 
wrote at the ave of nineteen, was riven 
recently at the Queen’s Hall Proms. The 
work was a novelty to many in the 
audience and while there is not much 
indication of the composer’s later style, 
here and there are hints of F'afner and 
the Walsungs. The work as a whole, 
smacks of Beethoven. Joaquin Cassado’s 
Rhapsody, “Hispania” for Piano and 
Orchestra proved an interesting novelty. 
As may be supposed, it is full of “local 
color” though admirably handled in this 
instance and the writing for both solo 
instrument and orchestra, brilliant save 
where the composer attempted to give 
a new turn to the well-known Aragon- 
aise Jota. The solo part was splendidly 
played by Jose Iturbi. Another novelty 


was a piano concerto by Ludomir 
Rozycki admirably played by Cecil 
Baumer. The work leans somewhat 


heavily upon Chopin and the composer 
has apparently heard Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony as well. The 
writing in general is better in the piano 
part than that for the orchestral body. 

Mark Hambourg gave one of the first 
recitals of the season at Queen’s Hall, 





New Pantomime- 
Which She 


in Her 
“Ajanta’s Frescoes,” 
Has Just Produced at Covent Garden 


Anna Pavlowa 
Ballet, 


applause espec- 


winning appreciative 
of Bee- 


ially for his interpretation 
thoven’s early Sonata in C. 


Buxtehude’s Works to -_ Published 
by German University 


FREIBERG, Sept. 23.—The complete 
works of Dietrich Buxtehude, famous 
organ composer and forerunner of J. S 
Bach, will be published under the auspices 
of the religous congregation of Ugrino. 
It is planned to issue a volume contain- 
ing about six works annually. The pre- 
paration of the manuscripts, which con- 
stitutes a formidable task, has been in- 
trusted to the musi@&l seminary of F rei- 
burg University, headed by Dr. Wilibald 
Gurlitt. 





DIEPPE, Sept. 22.—A brilliant concert 
exclusively of works by Georges Hiie 
was given recently at the Casino under 
the baton of Mr. Ferté. The composi- 
tions played included a symphonic suite 
from “Titania,” the ballet from “Le 
Miracle” which had to be repeated, and 
excerpts from “Le Roi de Paris” and 
“Scenes de Ballet.” Gaston Blanchart, 
flautist, had considerable success in a 
“Nocturne” and “Gigue” and Suzanne 
Cesbron-Viseur was acclaimed for her 
singing of “Edith au Col de Cygne” and 
“Croquis d’Orient.” 





GENOA, Sept. 21.—Charles Carver, 
American bass, recently made his oper- 
atic début at the Politeama Genovese as 
Sparafucile in “Rigoletto” under the 
stage-name of Carlo Carvini. Mr. 
Carver displayed an excellent style and 
a voice of fine quality well trained. He 
was very well received by his audience 
and will be heard again in the near 
future as the King in “Aida.” 
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Duncan Dancers Aim to Free Music 
trom Status of “‘Handmaid’”’ to Dance 


HOREDADEQLALEOEOAEUOONEONOTTEMAESOONOEU EAU NT EAA Hii MUELLER 








The Duncan Dancers 





Anna, Lisa and Margo 


TUUATTAUTTALA SUC UEAACA ATA EE 


PULA UT ODUCT 
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Son 
PR 


“Photo by Lipnitzki 
Who Will Arrive in the United States in 


October for Their First American Tour 


HE three Duncan Dancers, who will 

tour the United States in the com- 
ing season, aim to make music the source 
of inspiration for the dance, rather than 
its enslaved handmaiden.- Musicians 
have in the past had occasion to regret 
the “harnessing of master works to an 
interpretative canter,” but with the trio 
of youthful exponents of rhythm the 


tonal art assumes a.much more impor- 
tant place. 

Anna, Lisa and Margo were for a 
number of years pupils of Isadora Dun- 
can, the essence of whose art is natural- 
ism. They have continued to carry out 
the artistic precepts of their teacher, 
although for the last three years they 
have been appearing independently as 
a unit. The essence of Miss Duncan’s 


reformation of dancing” has been de- 
scribed as an attempt to realize plastic 
values, such as are exemplified in the 
postures of figures on ancient Greek 
vases and friezes. 

Music has always been subjected to 
the dangers of becoming conventional- 
ized and fixed by rhythmic and other 
formule. The dance has exerted an in- 
fluence by its artificial figures to govern 
the rhythm, form and even thematic ma- 
terial of melodies. With a more flexible 
system of interpretation, the complexity 
of the accompanying music may be in- 
creased. 

The Duncan Dancers, according to re- 
ports from abroad, choose musical clas- 
sics for the basis of their programs. 
Works by Schubert, Gluck, Mozart, 
Chopin and Brahms provide the ma- 
jority of their numbers. The three 
dancers were chosen from a_ hundred 
applicants by Miss Duncan in their early 
childhood, and pursued their studies 
under her guidance for fourteen years. 
Later, at her urging, they were lega!ly 


adopted by Miss Duncan, and thus 9, 
were entitled to assume her name. * 
Music for the programs will be .,,. 
vided by Max Rabinowitsch, pia |. 
who is a graduate of the Petrograd | ,)' 
servatory and who was accompanist ‘>, 
Feodor Chaliapin last season. i 
The Duncan Dancers have passed -}, 
last three years in appearances j, 
France, Belgium and Algiers. They ,;j) 
sail on the liner Savoie on Oct. 6, 4 
will make their New York débu' 4; 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 3. Their An. +}. 
can tour, which is under the man. ». 
ment of the Metropolitan Mu: »| 
Bureau, will include appearances in ‘a. 
vannah, Rock Hill, Birmingham, W. |, 
ington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, \ |. 
mington, Boston, Northampton, Torr. ¢. 
ton, Akron, Cleveland, Saginaw, | ); 
and other cities. After Christmas + 
will proceed to the Pacific Coast, gi 
six recitals in Colorado and eightee: 
California and the Northwest. 17 
will make a tour of six performance 
the province of Ontario in March. 
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Operas to Be Performed in Motion 
Picture Theaters by Zuro Company 


INHNELA0UUQNNU0ULQ00000000000000000T0ENEOOENSEERUGUOEOROOUONOONENOOUOOGUONOOREAQULOSUQNDUGUOEREOOOUQOOUONEOUGONGGUQOOOOGOQUGESEUOOQOQSEONOOOOQOOOREUOOOOEOOOLGOOSEAGOOOOOOSEOE OU LAOGUGE OOO NOSA SHOOTOUT ’ 


RAND OPERA is to be brought more 

closely to the people by way of the 
motion picture theaters, according to an 
announcement made by Josiah Zuro, di- 
rector of the Zuro Grand Opera Com- 
pany, who states that this company’s 
first appearance this season will be at 
the Rivoli Theater about the end of Oc- 


tober, through arrangements made with 
Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of 
the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion. 

Mr. Zuro states that he has completed 
plans whereby he will present the classic 
works not only in the motion picture 
palaces of the larger cities, but also in 
the smaller communities where there 
are no opera houses, and where opera 
has never been presented except in crude 
form. After its season at the Rivoli, 
the company will go on tour. Its réper- 
toire will include “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ “ Martha,” 
“Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “Gio- 
conda,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” as well as 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, French 
comic operas and famous American op- 
eras. 

“The Zuro Opera Company, which has 
for years been identified with the musi- 
cal life of the city, has taken an impor- 
tant and daring step in the development 
of its activities,’ says Mr. Zuro. “For 
the first time in its career, it will shift 
its field of action from the so-called legit- 
imate theater to that of the motion pic- 
ture theater. 

“Obviously, the performances of opera 
cannot be of a three-hours’ length in a 
motion picture theater, and our presen- 
tations will, of necessity, be molded 
into a briefer entertainment so as to 
fit in with the accepted programs of the 
motion picture theaters of which the 
opera performances will be only a unit. 
I shall make it a point, however, to con- 
dense the opera dramatically and musi- 
cally in such a manner that the essential 
story and the most important musical 
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Available for Concerts and Recitals 


New York Recital, Nov. 6th : 
Brooklyn, Nov. 7th | 
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Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. City 

















parts will be preserved and presented 
with every dignity. 

“The number of opera lovers who can 
be entertained in the motion picture 
theaters in one week,” says Mr. Zuro, 
“is beyond the dreams of the most p: 
perous opera companies in the country, 
and greater than the capacity of the ay- 
erage opera house. In most of the citi 
the motion picture houses present fou: 
complete programs, thus making it pos- 
sible to give four opera performances 
day—from twenty-four to twenty-eight 
a week. And think of the towns that 
have been as yet untouched by the tra\ 
elling opera companies, and that would, 
through the medium of the motion pic- 
ture theater, become acquainted with a: 
art form which otherwise might hav 
waited years to be introduced throug! 
the regular channels! Further, how 
small is the city that does not boast : 
modern picture theater where an opera 
presentation can adequately be given.” 


TENOR 


BYRON HUDSON 
| 

| Engts. 

| N. Y. Symphony Orchestra 
(Walter Damrosch Dir.) 


Newark Festival 
(C. M. Wiske Dir.) 


Spartanburg Festival 
(F. W. Wodell Dir.) 


Lindsborg Festival 
(Hagbard Brase Dir.) 


Col. Univ. Choral Soc. 
(Walter Hy. Hall) 


Lowell Choral Soc. 
(E. G. Hood Dir.) 


Waterbury Choral Soc. 
(I. B. Clark Dir.) 


Montclair Glee Club 
(Mark Andrews Dir.) 


Ete. 
(Edison Records) 


| Excl. Direction 
| WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 
114 West 44th St. 








NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Assisted by | 
Pianist 


Coemraad V. Bos, 

Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madisen Avenue New Yerk | 
Steinway Piane 
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Make Music a Need Instead of a Luxury, Advises Mme. Cahier 


ATT LeeeeCo 


HNNIUOUUAU EAU EUA CULE AAODAD ESATA 


YONG the American artists return- 
fi ing last week from a summer 
ad is Mme. Charles Cahier, con- 
to, whose success in this country in 
last two seasons has explained her 
ularity in Europe. Although she 
lived abroad for many years, achiev- 
her first great successes there, Mme. 
has not lost her sympahty for 
erica, and, let it be whispered, does 
speak English with an accent! Her 
erest is still in America and for 
ings American, but viewed from a 
hyoader horizon than if she had not 
‘ved and sung in other lands. 

If one inquires Mme. Cahier’s chief in- 
terest, he will soon discover that it is 
musie, not the music of the dilettante, 
but the music that comes from the soul. 
She looks upon music as a necessity, a 
food that is as necessary for the mind 
and soul as bread and butter are to the 
body. And no nation can be musical, 
she holds, as long as music is not con- 
sidered a genuine need, but is treated 
as if it were a luxury. 

“T was reminded of this fact in a strik- 
ing manner this summer,” said Mme. 
Cahier. “Shortly before I left Berlin 
I was singing in a special performance 
of “Aida” under the direction of Leo 
Blech. All the artists were ‘guests’ and 
the prices were higher than on other 
nights; yet with the best seats selling 
for forty million marks, there was not 
a chair unoccupied. This does not mean 
that there is plenty of money in Ger- 
many. Only the profiteers are wealthy. 
It means that music is considered a 
necessity and that many poor people 
who could not afford a pound of butter, 
which was also forty million marks 
when we left, preferred music to food. 
There is no denying that we in America 
have the best music there is, but never 
will our country be thoroughly musical 


Cahier 


until the people come to realize that 
they cannot live without music.” 
One of the conditions which Mme. 


Cahier believes is hindering the cause 
of music in America, is the habit artists 


TUNITY 


PUUUUAOUANEOT EAE CHEAT 


and managers have of giving passes to 
the general public. Last season, she 
had the courage of her convictions, and 
when she gave her New York recital, 
received the plaudits of the artists and 
the condemnation of a certain part of 
the public because she maintained that 
the public should pay for what it gets. 

“In the first place, it is generally con- 
ceded that anything which is given 
away cannot be much good, and if an 
artist expects to be counted at his real 
value, he must first place a proper value 
upon his art. Furthermore, it is not 
right that people should expect some- 
thing for nothing. True, it would be 
hard on the debutante if the practice 
were followed by all, but about eighty 
per cent of the debutantes should not 
be heard anyway. Several years ago 
I gave a series of four recitals in 
Copenhagen, where it is customary to 
make the first of such a series compli- 
mentary. I refused to do it, not that I 
am mercenary and wanted the money so 
badly, but because I do not agree with 
the principle involved. Nevertheless, 
I made a success, and since then have 
given sixty-two recitals in that city. If 
people cannot afford to pay, that is a 
different matter, and nothing gives me 
more pleasure than to give a ticket to 


some student or to someone who is not 
able to buy one.” 
Mme. Cahier counts this summer one 


of her most successful in the European 
centers. Practically all of her appear- 
ances were at festivals in which her 
success was outstanding. She sang in 
three operatic productions, ‘‘Trovatore,”’ 
“Aida” and “Lohengrin.” receiving 
eulogies from the most famous critics 
in Berlin. She also sang in two per- 
formances of Mahler’s Second Symphony 
under Bruno Walter. and during her 
last stay of ten days in Berlin she sang 
five times, reaching her ship in real 
American fashion. Following her last 
appearance in Berlin the hotel manage- 
ment gave her a farewell dinner. Leav- 
ing immediately for Hamburg, she ar- 
rived there the next morning at seven 
o’clock, reaching the steamship that 
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PIANO 

Beryl Rubinstein 

| Nathan Fryer 

| Emma Banks 
Dorothy Price 

Frances B. Korthuer 

Ruth M. Edwards 

Eleanor Foster 


| Mary Edith Martin 
ORGAN 








Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O. 
FLUTE 
i Weyart A. Moor 


Florence McGibney Brewer 


Ernest Bloch, 
Roger Sessions, 
William Quincy Porter, 


Ernest Bloch, Andre De Ribaupierre, 


Ruth M. Edwards, Dorothy Price, 





e Cileteland Tustitute of (T)usic 
ERNEST BLOCH Tel. Pros. 1669 


Eminent’Composer and Pedagogue 
DIRECTOR 


: Offers Unusual Opportunities 


and Inducements for a 


| Splendid Musical Education _| 


Complete Diploma Courses in all Branches | 


Distinguished Artist Faculty 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


Advanced Theory and Composition 
Theory and Music 
Ear Training, Theory and Sight Singing 
Anita Frank, Preparatory Theory for Small Children 


ENSEMBLE 


Beryl 
Rebecca Haight, 


Special Departments for Smaller Children 
Special Course for Public School Teachers 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Enrollment Now in Progress 


Apply to Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Asst. Director | 
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STRINGS 

Andre De Ribaupierre 
Victor De Gomez 
Carlton Cooley 

Ruth H. Willian | 
William Quincy Porter 
Rebecca Haight | 
Charlotte De Muth Williams | 


VOICE 

Guilio Silva | 
Marcelle Privat | 
Edna Dunham Williams | 


History 


William Quincy Porter, 
Willian. | 


Rubinstein, 


Ruth H. 
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A Trio of Musicians Who Will Be 


TTT 





Active in 
Bodanzky, Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Mme. 
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Left to Right, Artur 
Charles Cahier, 


America This Season— 


Contralto, and Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Chicago Symphony 


sailed at eight. She was the only 
singer in the ship’s’ entertainment, 
which netted a large sum for charity. 

Her first appearance since her return 
will be with the Society of the Friends 
of Music, when that organization gives 


Hans Pfitzner’s romantic cantata for 
the first time in America in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 15. Her New York recital 


will be in the Town Hall on Oct. 31, and 
she will also sing four more times this 
season with the Friends of Music. Out- 
of-town engagements that have been ar- 
ranged by her management, the Uni- 
versal Concert Bureau, Inc., will include 


ing orchestras, including the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Boston Symphony, Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Chicago Symphony and 
others. 

Aside from Mme. Cahier’s profes- 
sional engagements, she was heard last 
Sunday at the Gustaf Adolf Swedish 
Lutheran Church where special services 
were held in honor of Archbishop Dr. N. 
Séderblom, who is now on a visit to 
America. HAL CRAIN, 





Anton Bilotti, pianist, will play his 
own arrangement of Saint-Saéns’ “Danse 
Macabre” at his first recital of the sea- 





a tour of the South, concerts in Minne- son in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin and other Oct. 13. The program will include num- 
Central States and a tour of the Pacific bers by Handel, Sgambati, Chopin, 
Coast. She will also sing with the lead- Weber and Schumann. 

Vocal Coach Accompanist 


Some of those who have 
and are now coaching with 





hannes Sembach, etc. 





| Mr. Hageman are: Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, 
Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie Braslau, Inez Barbour, | 
Sophie Braslau, Inez Barbour, Anna Case, Julian Claussen, 
Anna (Case, Emmy  Destinn, Emmy Destinn, Claire Dux, 
Claire Dux, Olive Fremstad, Lois Ewell, Olive Fremstad, | 
Geraldine Farrar, Amparito Anna Fitziu, Geraldine Farrar, 
Farrar, Anna Fitziu, Lucy Gates, Lucy Gates Jeanne Gordon, | 
Alice Gentle, Mary Kent, Louise Mabel Garrison, Louise Homer, | 
Homer, Frieda Hempel, Mar Frieda Hempel, Margaret Matz 
garet Matzenauer, Edith Mason, enauer, Edith Mason, Nellie 
Nellie Melba, Florence Macbeth Melba, Florence Macbeth. Greta 
é . ’ Masson, Luella Melius, Claudia 
Luella Meluis, Greta Masson, Muzio, Nina Morgana, Marie 
Hara Onuki, Margaret Ober, Rappold, Leonora Sparkes, 
Marie Rappold, Marcia Van Marie Sundelius, Evelyn Scotney, 
Dresser, Pasquale Amato, RICHARD Pasquale Amato, Mischa Elman, 
Lucca Botta, Alessandro Bonci, Orville Harrold, Herman Jad 
tafaelo Diaz, Orville Harrold, lowker, Pablo Casals, Jan Ku- 
William Wade Hanshaw, Her- belik, Fritz Kreisler, Morgan 
man Jadlowker, Riccardo Mar- HAGEMAN Kingston, Riccardo Martin, Gio 
tin, Giovanni Martinelli, Basil vanni Martinelli, Albert Spald 
Ruysdael, Antonio Scotti, Jo ing, Antonio Scotti, Pfrem Zim 
balist, ete. 





Mr. Hageman has accom- 
panied the following artists: | 





Conductor the Metropolitan Opera House (13 years), 
Ravinia Park Opera Co., Chicago Civic Opera 
Society American Singers, Fairmount Park Symphony 


Entire Vocal and Dramatic Preparation for Concert, Opera, Oratorio 


Co., 





Tel. Schuyler 5627 
257 W. 86th St., N. Y. City 





Applications 
Miss Bivens. Sec’y 
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“The secret of legato of the great line 
revealed in an amazing manner.” 











“The eagerly awaited concert by John McCormack 
has now taken place. It signified an unconditional suc- 
cess for the arist. The demand for tickets was so great 
(following his triumph with the orchestra) that instead 
of the originally planned Beethoven Hall, the concert 
was removed to the larger Philharmonic. Even this 
seemed inadequate and enthusiasm increased during 
the evening to the seething point.... 

“In addition to artistic taste and style McCormack 
unquestionably is the possessor of a musical temper- 
ament ranging from cheerfulness to noble pathos. 
Above all, he has learned the art of singing. His im- 
peceable breath technic, his trill, and his coloratura 
are assets which younger as well as older tenors might 
well envy.”—Deutsche Zeitung (Berlin). 





‘“‘His interpretations are dominated by 
a musical spirit.” 











“This was art in the highest sense of the term! 

“Something great and unusual was expected and lo! 
no one was disappointed. 

“Technical difficulties do not seem to exist for this 
artist. 

“His bel canto falls mellifluously upon the ear and 
his coloratura arouses astonishment.’’—Berliner Volks- 
zeitung (Berlin). 





“A veritable triumph.” 











‘He neither beats his chest, throws himself into poses 
nor resorts to the usual tenor tricks, but makes his 
appeal through an interpretative art of surpassing sim- 
plicity and beauty. 

“A beautiful, well-schooled, floating voice like an in- 
strument played by a master hand. It was an intoxi- 
cating artistic feast.’-—Mittag (Berlin). 





“Approached Schubert and Wolf with 


devout reverence.” 











“A magnificently schooled breath technic capable of 
modeling the longest phrase with the utmost ease and 
absolutely exemplary resonance. 

*“McCormack’s voice reaches the heart because it 
gushes forth from the fountainhead of masculine feel- 
ing. Nothing seems to be more foreign to this seriously 
minded artist than anything of a sweetish effeminate 
character and for that reason the aria from Beethoven’s 
‘Christ on the Mount of Olives’ was a veritable tri- 
umph. What a splendid musician! It is a pure joy to 
hear McCormack phrase a recitative to build up an 
aria.”—Acht-uhr Abendblatt (Berlin). 





“Reveals distant vibrations of a musi- 
eal soul.”’ 











“T should like to say at once many a German singer 
could with justice be envious of the clarity and fluidity 
of this Irish-American’s German diction and still more 
3 the floating silvery tone produced with seemingly no 
effort. 

“The difference between pure gold and pure silver 
is to be found in the voices of Caruso and McCor- 
mack. The McCormack tone does not gush forth so 
spontaneously and dark-colored as that of the unfor- 
gettable Neapolitan, but in both cases precious metal. 
In matter of polish the Irishman, if such a thing were 
possible, excels the Italian, as he seems to do also in 
conscious artistic taste in schooling and intelligence.”’’— 
Deutsche Zeitung (Berlin). 





“Few (if any) living tenors who are 
able to give such high degree of 
pleasure.” 











Of a truth,-we have to do 


a thoroughbred musician q 


JOHN McCorRm 


“In the aria from ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives’ 
(sung in masterly German) the singer reached a great- 
ness that evoked admiration by his thrilling passion, 
penetrating depth of expression and mature powers of 
plasticity.”—Allgemeine Musikzeitung (Berlin). 





““Marvelous vocal resources.” 











“What a sure sense of style this man possesses! His 
Schubert and Wolf are impeccable even to the most 
critical German ear!’’—Berliner Morgenpost (Berlin). 





“McCormack’s diction and interpreta- 
tion are both excellent.” 











“Wverything that has to do with vocal technic—at- 
tack, breath, coloratura facility—is impeccable. In num- 
bers from the earlier Italian classics, a Handel aria and 
groups of German songs he revealed a sense of style 
and admirable facility. It was clean, careful work.’’-— 
Deutsche Tages-Zeitung (Berlin). 





“Qne marvels at the manner in which 
he handles his beautiful voice.” 











“John McCormack, a tenor of splendid qualities, has 
been heard here this week. His voice (compared to 
that of Richard Tauber) is somewhat light but dis- 
plays remarkable schooling; technical difficulties do not 
seem to exist for him and the nuance of expression 
and tonal volume is achieved with infallible surety, 
and his interpretations are dominated by a musical 
spirit.’—Der Tag (Berlin). 





“He deserves especial recognition by 
the intellectuality of his artistic 
achievement.” 











“Tt was with an air of devout reverence that he ap- 
proached Schubert and Hugo Wolf. In addition to his 
marvelous technic, he reveals distinct vibrations of a 
musical soul in which are reflected all shades of artis- 
tic nuances and emotions. McCormack is a splendid 
musician.”—B. X. Am Mittag (Berlin). 





“A faultless mastery of our language 
in singing.” 











“John McCormack, a name of international repu- 
tation, filled the Philharmonic despite the advanced 
season. This Irish-American singer sang early Italian 
gries ape German-Lieder showing himself from the 
vest side. 

*“McCormack’s diction and interpretation are both 
excellent. He gives the impression of an intelligent 
man and artist. Hugo Wolf’s ‘Wo find ich Trost’ was 
with justice redemanded.’—Krenz Zeitung (Berlin). 





“He has a genuine singing soul.” 











“John McCormack is a real lyric tenor who obtains 
the finest effects by delicate tone coloring, sinks him- 
self in a poetic interpretation of the work, and gives us 
pictures of most intimate charm. His voice control is 
exemplary. It is a real joy to hear him sing such old 
Italian love songs as ‘Pur dicesti’ and to notice how 
he conquers its every difficulty with absolutely no 
effort. The Schubert songs which he sang in faultless 
German, especially ‘Der Jungling an der Qualle’ and 
‘Die Liebe hat Gelogen’, were in his hands genuine 
pearls of beauty.’’—Signale (Berlin). 


Berlin notices translated by Caroline V. Kerr 








“Technical difficulties do not seem to 
exist for him.” 











“The ear must first accustom itself to the somew! 
open sound of his voice, but both ear and heart fina 
cane delight in his art, as he has a genuine singing 
soul. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that although (as we have 
been informed) he speaks no German, he has a fault 
less mastery of the language in singing.’”’—Vossic 
Zeitung (Berlin). 


Q 





“Schubert and Wolf songs were sung 
with thrilling penetration.” 








“On the occasion of his own Lieder abend, John M: 
Cormack gave us an opportunity of forming a fina! 
judgment on the unique art of this splendid artist and 
at the same time of marveling at his work, for one 
must marvel at the manner in which he handles his 
beautiful organ... . 

“The source of his astounding vocal art must be 
looked for in the bel canto school, which despite all the 
theories, principles and methods of more modern daté 
still represents the healthiest and soundest of all voca! 
methods. The ease with which this singer takes his 
high notes is no less astonishing (and should serve to 
stimulate our native tenors) than his ability of achiev- 
ing dynamic nuances down to the most delicate piano, 
without causing a change in the tone placement. Any- 
one having the faintest idea of the difficulty of this 
problem will appreciate McCormack’s work in this re 
spect. 

“From a musical as well as from a purely intellec- 
tual standpoint, he left nothing to be desired, of which 
the most striking proofs were offered in Schubert’s 
wonderful song ‘Dass sie hier gewesen’. and Wolf’s ‘Wo 
find ich Trost’, sung with thrilling penetration. 

“In view of his splendid all-round mastery of our 
language, slight inequalities in articulation play no 
role when compared with the imposing total achieve- 
ment of this serious-minded, cultured artist.”—Allge- 
meine Musikzeitung (Berlin). 





“Gains effects of radiant beauty 
through the medium of a really won- 
derful voice.” 








“Of a truth, we have to do here with a master of 
song, with a thoroughbred musician and artist of th 
first rank, who possesses quite marvelous vocal re 
sources with which especially in the middle register h¢ 
achieves effects of scintillating beauty. The problen 
of ‘binding’ the tone of the ‘big line’ is solved here i! 
an astounding manner. But in doing this there is n 
suspicion of a desire for external effects but only such 
as grow spontaneously out of the art work itself.’’- 
Signale fuer die Musikalische Welt (Berlin). 





“Should serve to stimulate our native 
tenors.”’ 








“John McCormack has now given his song recital 
He confirmed the impressions created at his first ap 
pearance. One feels the presence of a high artisti: 
oe and an extraordinary ability.”—Der Tag (Ber- 
in). 








“High artistic culture and extraordi- 
nary ability.” 
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ye With a master of song, 


1 artist of the first rank’ 


—Signale fuer die Musikalische Welt (Berlin) 


“Here is a master of song, a full-blooded musician, 
wn artist of the highest rank, who has a really wonder- 
ful voice and gains effects with it of radiant beauty 
The secret of legato of the great line is here re- 
vealed in an amazing manner and there is nothing 
ealculated for exterior effect, but everything is gained 
for the music itself and with the greatest natural- 
ness. The power and endurance of his interpretation 
reached moving grandeur in the rarely sung aria from 
peethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives.’’”’—Max Chop. Signale 
(Berlin). 





“Imposing achievement by a serious- 
minded, cultured artist.” 











“John McCormack was announced with such an 
American puff that we were prepared for a disap- 
pointment. We were ready to hear a singer with a 
great voice and astonishing American tricks. But in 
his first concert in Prague he displayed so much taste 
nd intelligence that his achievement at once differen- 
tiated it from that of ordinary tenor concerts. He 
sang, for example, old Italian, modern French, Russian 
and English songs. It is necessary to accustom the ear 
to his voice but the listener’s admiration constantly 
grows. His vocal culture is simply stupendous. One 
hears seldom at present such pure and beautiful sing- 
ing and there are few (if any) living tenors who are 
ible to give us such high degree of pleasure.’’—Prager 
Presse (Prague). 





“Technical difficulties do not seem to 
exist for this artist.”’ 











“What makes this singer a real master of his art is 
the remarkable using of breathing, savingness in that 
using and perfect virtuosity of the throat in color- 
atura that surpasses—as we heard in the pieces of 
Handel—the ordinary dimensions of a man’s voice. Be- 
sides, it is the absolute purity of intonation and musi- 
cality of the transference. Mr. McCormack feels the 
style and discerns it in old Italian songs, in the Ger- 
man, Handel, and in the modern French, authors that 
e sang with rare intelligence, transferring the fragile 
race of them and in the Russian, Rachmaninoff, into 
whose works he inspired profundity and dramaticism.” 

Narodni Politika (Prague). 





“Assets which younger as well as older 
tenors might well envy.” 








“Mr. McCormack is an artist who can be called a 
Virtuoso of singing. He possesses the elegance of sing- 
ng in the most difficult pieces as do none of the artists 

med as great singers. The virtuosity of the artist is 
Kugmented by his voice, light, flexible and soft in tones. 

S a lyrical tenor ‘par excellence’ that has a fine 
resonance and is full of force. The singer gives evi- 
ence of passing a perfect school and has a finely devel- 
ved artistic intelligence. His singing is plain and 
vithout exertion or interruption. He marks his phrases 
refully and his cantilene is sharp and full. 
“He has given us great delight in songs of Peri, 
‘i and Handel. He sang them with rare charm. 
rlectly performed were the modern French songs by 
ire, Chausson and Dupare. The phrases of ‘Ex- 
and ‘Psyche’ were a real delight; they created 
great impression. 
the songs of Rachmaninoff, McCormack was a 
itic singer. Thundering applause during the 
concert certified that the artist was rightly esti- 
ited.’"—-Narodni Listy (Prague). 





“The Schubert songs were genuine 
pearls of beauty.” 
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**An intoxicating artistic feast.” 











“Mr. McCormack did not arrive with ordinary airs of 
‘La Boheme’ or ‘Eugen Onegin’ but with songs of orig- 
inal styles from classics to modern authors. I know 
that one part of the public, under impressions of other 
concerts, expected to hear the show pieces from the 
operas, but that part was mistaken. 


“The charm of McCormack is not alone in the beauty 
of his voice. It is first of all the art to seize and use 
the voice. His cleverness in that sense is really per- 
fect, the lightness, elasticity, culture of the tone and 
breathing are singular. As if the artist was playing 
with his voice as a master violinist with his instrument. 
He manages it identically in all registers. In singing 
high notes the largeness is to admire. The price of 
such a performance is augmented by attentive musical 
intelligence and animation.’—Venkov (Prague). 





**A virtuoso of singing.” 











“This fine simple man and great artist has a really 
phenomenal voice that is as good in the softest pian- 
issimos as in strong places. The clever artist, too, has 
an intelligent expression. It was all so beautiful that 
we wait with pleasure the joy of hearing him again.’’— 
Prager Tagblatt (Prague). 





“Art of surprising simplicity and 


beauty.” 








“Tt will be treasured in the memory of all who had 
the good fortune to attend this concert, which was 
a musical feast and at the same time a real lesson in 
the art of singing. 


“It is impossible, indeed, to give a more complete 
exposition of the principles of the vocal science, the 
method to be adopted in producing a note, in correct 
breathing and in passing from head to chest notes. 
This concert was also a most instructive and a most 
attractive model, both for experts and amateurs, in the 
manner of expression to be adopted for each song. 
Mr. McCormack shows infinite variety in his expression. 
Whether he is singing classic airs such as ‘My Dearest 
Jesus,’ from Bach’s ‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me”’ or whether he launches out into the difficult air 
which Mozart composed in his youth, ‘Per pieta non 
ricercate,’ he remains always true to the traditions of 
the great school. 


“When he is rendering the melodies of Gabriel Faure, 
such as ‘L’Automne’ or ‘Les Roses d’Ispahan,’ and 
‘L’Extase’ of Henri Duparc, Chausson’s ‘La Caravane’ 
or that delightful and fresh ‘Mariage des Roses,’ which 
brought a universal call for an encore, he knows how to 
be by turns graceful or profound and grave. 


“It was, indeed, it may be repeated, the triumph of 
the art of singing, an art of which few artists today 
possess the _ secret.”—M. Louis Schneider in Paris 
Herald. 





“Uses his voice as a master violinist 
does his instrument.” 











“It was a joy, pure and unique. From the point 
of view of song and of singing it was the most won- 
derful event of this wonderful season; it will be re- 
membered with delight and thanksgiving throughout 
the lives of all those who heard it. 


“John McCormack is a singer born; a singer en- 
dowed by the gods with a voice exquisite; a singer who 
has the instinct of style; a singer who is today a 
supreme exponent of bel canto. Lyric sweetness, power 
and truth are revealed by this great artist; nothing 
stiffens either song or singer; the hearer is carried 
in heaven on the wings of feeling untrammeled; the 
soul planes with melody; artist and auditor are one 
and indivisible. It is a great and imperishable ex- 
perience.’—Bennett in Continental Weekly (Monte 
Carlo). 


UE Prague notices translated by Doctor Spurney 
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“Those capable of exercising critical faculty will 
have recognized the fact that this lyric tenor with 
the distinguished appearance of a heroic tenor is no 
everyday singer but deserves quite especial recog- 
nition by reason of his highly developed technic, as well 
as by the intellectuality of his artistic achievement.” 

Neue Zeitung (Berlin). 





“What a sure sense of style this man 


possesses !”” 








“Mr. McCormack arranged a program ‘para personas 
de gusto.’ The first group consisted of classical songs: 
Bach, Handel, Mozart; the second of Gallic: Faure, 
Dupare, Franck, Chausson; the third of Russian: Rach- 
maninoff, Tcherepninek, Moussorgsky; and the last, 
Irish folksongs, arranged respectively by Page, 
Hughes and Hardeback. 

“Mr. McCormack s delivery of Handel’s ‘O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ was an inimitable, match- 
less performance in phrasing, enunciation, beauty of 
tone and purity of sentiment. How genius transcends 
the privileges of mere talent! 

“Chausson’s ‘La Caravane’ was the outstanding 
number of the French group, sung with consummate 
command of tone, in noble style and with deep affec- 
tion and sympathy for its emotional content. 

“Mr. McCormack’s performance went much farther 
than an exhibition of his own art. There seems to be 
nothing in the vast world of vocal art and lyric ex- 
pression of which John McCormack is not the master, 
be it in a chaste, finely moulded classic creation or 
a so-called ‘popular’ song, not forgetting all that lies 
between these two extremes.’’—Irving Schwerke in 
Paris Tribune. 





“Excels in artistic taste, schooling and 
intelligence.” 











“The young man whose voice of beauty charmed 
Dublin some years ago has grown into a great artist, 
a musician of profound ability. It is not the same 
voice. It is a greater one—and its owner! Passed 
from the stage of beautiful warbler to that of in- 
spired songster.”’—The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin). 





“What a splendid musician.” 











“Seldom has a greater tribute been paid to an artist 
than that accorded Mr. John McCormack at the The- 
ater Royal yesterday afternoon by an audience repre- 
sentative of all that is best in Irish life. 

“That the singer was worthy of his reception was 
fully demonstrated later when his singing and won- 
derful artistic sense proved a fresh revelation to those 
who had been under the impression that McCormack 
had long since reached the limit of his powers. His 
countrymen have not had many opportunities of hear- 
ing the great tenor during recent years, and therefore 
his wonderful advance in his artistic education came 
all the more as a great surprise. Most of us can re- 
member our sheer delight when for the first time, a 
decade or so ago, we heard him interpret our own 
beloved melodies, and realized his artistry and powers 
of interpretation, but it was a new McCormack we 
listened to yesterday, and we can only wonder at the 
hard work which he has done in traveling along the 
steep and rocky road which has led him to the pinnacle 
on which he stands today, when many a lesser man 
would have been content to rest upon his early laurels. 
To hear McCormack interpret, as we did yesterday, the 
great composers of all times, was to realize that as a 
generation we have been lucky to listen to an artist 
the like of whom is rarely heard. 

“John McCormack’s technique, by years of study, 
has left him such a perfect master that he can afford 
to, so to speak, ignore it and give himself entirely to 
the full interpretation of the composers whom he 
The Evening Mail (Dublin). 


selects.”’ 





“Everything that has to do with vocal 
technic is impeccable.” 
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WANTED BY THE MUSICIANS OF 
AMERICA: OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 
ON THE DISPOSITION OF THE 
JUILLIARD MILLIONS 


N spite of the profound silence which reigns in 

the offices of the Juilliard Musical Foundation 
whenever an effort is made to obtain some news 
for publication, it would appear that the trustces 
and the executive secretary, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
are more active than some impatient musicians 
seem to think. Every now and then we receive a 
hint that the Foundation is not engaged solely in 
collecting data with a view to formulating a pro- 
gram for the use of the Juilliard millions. There 
have been intimations, perhaps due to the tactless 
remarks of people who fail to appreciate fully the 
virtues of the proverbial oyster, that at least a 
few thousand dollars are actually being used. 

Thus, we learn from our news columns that two 
well-known music schools, the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Baltimore and the Oberlin College Con- 
servatory of Oberlin, Ohio, have recently received 
modest gifts from the Foundation, to be used in 
aiding needy students whose merits single them out 
for preferment. Previously it was reported that 
the University of Iowa had been granted a scholar- 
ship or two, and Oberlin advices have it that a 
couple of graduates have received assistance in 
pursuing their studies under New York teachers. 

Then, as far back as December, it was stated that 
$4,000 had been donated towards defraying expenses 
of a free orchestral series at the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. There may have been other 
announcements which escape us at the present time. 
We have cited enough to show that although the 
Foundation may be as silent as the grave it is a 
lively organization bending resolutely to the pur- 
pose for which it was created. 





It would seem, however, that some persons, used 
to circulating in more loquacious circles, are not 
a little disappointed. They come to us with the 
notion that the Juilliard Foundation is, in a way, 
a public trust, and that the public is entitled to 
know just what is going on. When the terms of 
Mr. Juilliard’s will were printed we came to a 
similar conclusion and we are obstinate enough 
to cling to the view in the face of many discourage- 
ments. 

Only two weeks ago MUSICAL AMERICA’S repre- 

sentative made an attempt to see Dr. Noble, but 
his suggestion that the executive secretary of the 
Foundation should give a few minutes of his time 
to a musical journal was accepted as quite out of 
the question. Dr. Noble had just returned from 
Europe and was “too busy.” With the assistance of 
a secretary it was learned that Dr. Noble declined 
either to affirm or deny the report that gifts had 
been made to Peabody and Oberlin. 
_ Seriously, it is a little difficult to understand this 
attitude. In March last, Dr. Noble issued a state- 
ment setting forth the terms upon which grants 
would be made to students, and it would be interest- 
ing to know how many applications have been re- 
ceived and how many disbursements have been 
made. 

An announcement of the Foundation’s full pro- 
gram is long overdue. If this program is still 
incomplete, there is no reason why a progress re- 
port should not be published. Is it too much to 
say that here there is an obligation unfulfilled? 
We have been visited by responsible persons who 
are loud in their complaints that they can gain no 
inkling of what the Foundation is doing or what it 
intends to do, and in pursuing our inquiries we are 
merely discharging a duty to our readers. 

The public is entitled to information. 





CHICAGO SHOWS THE WAY 


HE progress made by the Civic Music Associa- 

tion of Chicago in the first decade of its exist- 
ence should leave its founders very well satisfied. 
The tenth annual report, recently issued, surveys 
the work accomplished, and the record would be a 
proud one if there were nothing more to show than 
the development of the Civic Orchestra. This or- 
ganization has proved to be an admirable training 
ground for aspiring symphony players. Moreover, 
it has demonstrated in numerous concerts its 
achievement, as a body, of a very creditable stand- 
ard. The association offers an admirable example 
to all cities interested in utilizing their musical re- 
sources to the fullest extent. In less populous cen- 
ters the opportunities are, of course, more limited, 
but the Chicago experiment shows that a highly 
satisfactory orchestra is a possibility in many of the 
smaller cities. 


MR. LEMARE RESIGNS 


FTER holding the post of municipal organist 

‘in Portland, Me., for something more than two 
years, Edwin H. Lemare will terminate his contract 
with the local music commission at the end of De- 
cember. Regarded as England’s greatest living or- 
ganist, Mr. Lemare has, since the beginning of the 
present century, accomplished great work for his 
instrument in America. His tours made him im- 
mensely popular, and from 1902 to 1905 he brought 
distinction to the office of organist at the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh. However, it was in his 
later and prolonged sojourn in San Francisco that 
he became so brilliantly identified with music in 
America. His innumerable friends will share the 
hope that his future plans will permit his continued 
residence on this continent. 








EW JERSEY wil) further advance the move- 

ment for music credits in schools if the State 
Federation of Music Clubs has its way. Advices 
from Camden state that a campaign will be pushed 
with resolution this winter, and efforts will be made 
to bring the subject before the State Legislature. 
With the most enlightened centers according full 
recognition to music in the schools and allowing 
credits for outside study, the New Jersey authori- 
ties will doubtless fall into line. The National 
Federation has a great opportunity to press this 
matter in all States, and no effort should be spared 
until recognition is conceded by every State in the 
Union. 


ARIUS MILHAUD reports that there is a 
strong movement in Italy to stop the perform- 
ance of American jazz. With the rate of exchange 
continuing in our favor there seems to be a possi- 
bility of a considerable exodus from these shores. 
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Photo by Gilliams Service 
and Heavyweight Pugilist Are Honor 
Guests at Luncheon 


A robust tenor and a fighter of no mean physica! 
prowess were present as honor guests at a recent lunch- 
eon given by the Bankers’ Club in New York, in the 
persons of Giovanni Martinelli of the Metropolitan (lcft) 


Operatic Tenor 


and Luis Angel Firpo, Argentine heavyweight. The 
two celebrities mounted afterward to the roof of the 


Equitable Building in lower Broadway, and were pho- 
tographed in fraternal style. Mr. Martinelli recently 
returned from a summer in Italy. He was invited 
Toscanini to sing next winter in Boito’s “Nerone”’ at 
La Scala, but was obliged to decline because of con- 
flicting American engagements. 

Fasano—Alfred Fasano, ’cellist and member of th 
Liszt Trio, has recently joined the ranks of composers, 
with the publication of his “Ave Maria,” for soprano 
voice, dedicated to Allessando Gabrielli, male soprano 
of the Sistine Choir of St. Peter’s, Rome. It has beer 
issued by Izzo of Naples. 

Sowerby—-Leo Sowerby, composer and fellow at th 
American Academy in Rome, has recently finished 
novel work in his Ballade for two pianos and orchestra, 
inspired by an Old English poem, “King Estmere.” Th 
composer visited Guy Maier, pianist, at his sumn 
home in Aix-les-Bains last month and completed ar- 
rangements for the performance of the work this seas» 
by Mr. Maier and Lee Pattison. 

Salzedo—The function of the harp is variously ap- 
praised by performers on the instrument, but the Sa!- 
zedo Harpists, an ensemble trained by Carlos Salzedo, 
had a novel experience recently. Its members were en- 
gaged to appear in the banquet scene of the photoplay 
version of Ibanfez’s “Enemies of Women.” Dressed :: 
flowing robes, they played numbers by Debussy, Rave! 
and Salzedo, while the cinema scene was filmed unde! 
the direction of Joseph Urban at the Cosmopolitan 
Studios. 

Nadworney—An idyllic vacation at 
Souci,” Woodbury Pond, Maine, has been spent by 
Devora Nadworney, mezzo-contralto, in preparation fo: 
her appearances in performances of “Faust” and in 
concert at the Maine Festivals in October. Miss Nad- 


worney is a graduate of Hunter College, New York, 
and has studied under Henry Fleck, Johanna Bayerlee. 


Coenraad Bos and Paul Eisler. She was a national prize 
winner in the contests of the Federation of Music Clubs 
last year. 

Van Buren—Lotta Van Buren, clavichord player, has 
spent the summer in a quaint village in Surrey, En 
gland, passing many hours with the Dolmetsch family. 
In the workshop of Arnold Dolmetsch she watched th 
process of construction of replicas of old time instru- 
ments, which require specially seasoned woods and tem- 
pered strings. During her stay abroad, Miss Van Buren 
discovered some old pieces of manuscript music which 
will be presented in her joint recitals with Lucy Gates, 
soprano, in the coming season. 


Fisher—Requests for autographs are not rare in th 
busy life of William Arms Fisher, composer and head 
of the editorial department of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. Recently, however, a lady in upper Nev 
York State wrote to him, begging for an inscribed copy 
of the ballad, “The Ache in My Heart for You.” This 
classic will be remembered as an absurd number penne: 
by Mr. Fisher and submitted anonymously to test the 
integrity of certain “fake” music publishers. “Truly, 
says the composer, “this is a funny world!” 

De Phillippe—The arts of the modiste are as s 
ond nature to Dora De Phillippe, operatic soprano, wh 
recently designed a Watteau and an 1860 costume fo 
her recital of “Characteristic Songs of Nations.” Mn 
De Phillippe relates that she has been taken to task fo 
omitting the folk music of Spain, Italy and Scandinavia 
from her program, “A Musical Journey for Young an: 
Old.” “Alas, mea culpa,” says the singer, “I could not 
do otherwise. There must be a time limit to a progra 
or the artist will find herself singing to an emp?) 
house!” 

Verbrugghen—Although Henri Verbrugghen has d 
voted most of his time in recent years to the leade 
ship of orchestras, he has never lost his liking for t 
violin. To this instrument the conductor of the Minn 
apolis Symphony gives credit for starting him up 
his musical career. One of his favorite fields has : 
ways been that of chamber music. Twenty-two years at 
he founded the Verbrugghen Quartet, now made up 
himself, as first violin; Jenny Cullen, second violi 
David E. Nichols, viola, and James Messeas, ’cel 
which is scheduled for an early fall concert series 


New York. 
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J By Cantus Firraus. Jr. | | | 
i me | 
Russia and the Broadcasting Fever = | | | 
? , ; = - { HY 
‘ ATEST among the greater nations to become infected with =i aA | Hl 
the broadcasting bacillus, according to recent reports, are =! | | HHI 
Soviet Russia and Serbia. When the nightly programs begin =) | | HATH 
to arrive from the steppes and the Balkans, it will be a wise WEY | | | ° 
child that can extract the moral from a Bedtime Story. Static =) | - IE 
= disturbances in the ether promise to grow even more baffling = a ; = 
ioe ae Fike = 
than in the past, with the injection of strange, new consonantal combinations. = HE distinctive charm = 
, corporation designated by the musi- + 2 and decided individ- = 
Slavic equivalent of “Russian-Trust- Extra: School Closes Doors! =; uality of = 
Radio-Electric” has contracted for five (FROM A MID-WESTERN CORRE. " : =| 
years With a French company to instal! SPONDENT) S| THE i= 
x release ——— A be — = = ee School of Music was =i |: 
of the Sovie overnment. imilarly , See : = ‘ = 
. - the Balkans a great radio station is closed last week without giving notice = i] = 
-- . - to its patrons. Those who had paid in ; tH = 
— in process of erection, a news dispatch ayance for lessons were much con- =| = 
yg states, at a spot four kilometers from | d i = | = 
ce Belgrade. eth ‘office girl r ted that th =. | PIANO = 
Honor When all — plants open oe une eo oP gps sg e a e man- =| l= 
it will no longer be necessary to adjourn . ™" a = . = 
; to a Russian revue at a New York roof ie I =. is to the purchaser an = 
he 7" garden. Quaint feminine shrieks in Dramatis Personae =| asset of definite value. 5 
ta the chastouchki, or folk songs, will echo in , ; =) i= 
"0 rb one’s head-receivers. The beat of the N Indianapolis correspondent relates =| AT Catalogue furnished on request a 
( —< danter’s shoes in a hopak broadcast from that a class of young music students, =| | | HATH FE = 
a Nizhni-Novgorod will acquire a painful at an examination in a course in opera, =e HH HAHHHHHI STIEFF | 
of as intensity in the most immaculate draw- was asked to name three prominent char- z | HA salient - | F 
eee ing-room. acters in Wagner’s music-dramas. =e | HHI — = 
an uly * ¢ *# One young girl, who “simply adored =| STIEFF HALL : 
1e” at Radio Entertainment 4 la Moscow Pera,” answered: =) BALTIMORE, MD = 
” : ‘ , “Tannhduser, the Swan and the Holy => = 
F cor E can picture a time in the near Grail.” . | = 
future when the evening’s radio : * * =| | c= 
yf th program will include Slavic lullabies and . . = 1=1| 
ang stock quotations. Women’s clubs will Mottoes of Musical Persons = 5 
pra add a pera 5 ee of _ (G. P. J. IN NASHVILLE “BANNER”) =, = 
prano sian Radio Music,” and pronouncing dic- ra : * = = = 
hi tionaries in that era will be at a pre- = oo a See = = 
mium. We fancy that the nightly list Funes we aos ‘o engagement is = = 
t th will read somewhat as follows: Coenpneve We nour UNC. FS = = 
ay 1.—Invocation, by a member of the Anna Fitziu, Like the paper on the =| I= 
nl American Relief Commission, if not Phy 3 wend: lem sieeaith it E 
ae otherwise occupied. sue : maven , ow, altogether, nine =| nn —_ = 
mme 2.—Song “No, Bananas We Have Not’ shai Kindler “Keep the home fires bur SF || | | | | HN | Hil iz 
- 2 in an original Slavic version by Prof. seed , I —— =) Wa | A = 
eaec} Vladimir Samovar of the Petrograd Con- Etha G ow. “E a =INi Hl HII | | TTA TTT = 
servatory; sung bv Mme. Valentinova @_ “or 1 Wat vr c ey! tea —. = | Hh HT | | HH NAH | = 
7 Valentinovich, mezzo-soprano of the Robe ; Rin che “Ste ng A en i =i|| HH | Hil | TTI Hh HANA = 
4 Russian Ballet. poe an" Vaalanenn right up, ladies Sell AA i WU MIU | | = 
s. 3.—Instructive lecture, “How to Pro- ‘ TOUT Tn : 
ized nounce the Combination ‘Shtch’—in a oS 
Sy Moussorgsky Opera libretto,” with effi- Rosaries vs. Bananas 
me ‘ient illustrations, by the famous philo- : at ; ge , ; : ; 
ed i rag no Tuch 7 itt. D. dh UNCH reports that Ernest Newman C in all viola music, for the intermediate No, she had made her American oper- 
othe 4—Choral Number, “Brighten the regards “The Rosarv” as the world’s a, on a ore and is nee atic — as ig te — aeer 
ot Corner Wheresoever You May Happen worst song. “This,” it concludes, “is a p a oe bi e t irc apace to yi a the emy of Mus te 26, oe oy so 
ylitan to Be’—Very Sanctimonious.. Sung by nasty blow for the authors of ***, - ng oe - the re ong to ¢ istinguish sang with an Italian company in 9. 
the *Brothers Karamazoft. ‘lt sober, ** **## *# HHRKHRE 19 ve tenor part from t e soprano in con- > ? 9 
Sans certed music. 4. When placed on the . 
t br ’ P : third space for the tenor, he sings an The Castanets 
a ical America’s Question OZ sere, thay, the rok imdcwted. Question Box Bator: 
Nad- : a eit 7 9 9 In playing the castanets, which finger 
+ c ‘ - . . . > . . . . ’ | 9 
York, ADVICE AND INFORMATION fr STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS ~ Nagdics in America a ee eee oe ee 
‘lee, Cram Question Box Editor: Chicago, Ill., Sept. 30, 1923 
_ NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica | Petg et) Hem ‘ tt , ty : ' poy Por 
Clubs Anmnica will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters | ts hay angh ie — r4 début at _ Metropoli- . The thumb py _ the thumb and Fore 
| of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary | an IN Lou: er American début in opera? finger. You will find the trill easier with 
7 musicians, cannot be considered. Brooklyn, Sept. 30, 1923. a.8. just the thumb through the loop. 
a Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
En lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. — = =—— 
mily. He | meen — - _ 
th | ; (OnTtemp Ys = 0,25 —~SC 
stril An Address Wanted Liszt’s *‘Christus”’ Am ° Oralr: rT creas / 
* ; . iar argreaves 
et Question Box Editor: Question Box Editor: Crican Musician’ 
hich Will you kindlv give me the address. of rte ee Shore | can got a copy be 2 te a 
ze the Hymn Society of America, which is 8zUs ora stus: ce 
ate ashina toe a so the setting of the Har- H. R. W. HARLES R. HARGREAVES, concert E. Bristol, with whom he studied for ten 
vard prize hymn, “Our Christ’? Ashland, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1923. tenor and teacher of singing, was years. He sang in the East and Middle 
) th : A.N. L. A prominent music dealer tells us that born in Cincinnati, Ohio. Both of his West in concert and oratorio and was 
hea Boston, Mass., Sept. 30, 1923. this work is out of print in this country. 2 sce Ny pr musi- —— at St. Paul’s Chapel, the Marble 
Nov We have not this address. Perhaps You might be able to get a copy from ] ee his father, os age = on ag the West End Col- 
ly some of our readers can furnish it. If abroad. ara? ee tn Aa tar? Mggpe B  g ng Millie 
CO} aa Pe gt BS ate: ‘i celle te tho 7 2? 9 | greaves, being a’ Transfiguration, all in New York. In 
Thi On acre Bam ditor AT ‘ , | well-known organ- 1903 he was engaged as leading tenor of 
nn Sones EO ‘ Willard Spencer s Works | ist and his mother the Bostonians and appeared on tour 
th .  ¥.-F Question Box Editor: | a pianist and with them in leading réles in “Robin 
ad About Malibr Did Willard Spencer, who wrote, if I | singer. His earliest Hood” and “The Serenade.” In 1908 he 
ou aiibran remember rightly, “The Little Tycoon,” | musical experience went abroad for further study and 
” : ; eink, one A—- > ghetebinn one. | was as a member’ coached with Carl Fichtner in Coburg 
vee Question Box Editor: re it nagnten Toes Cie egntine, som of the choir of St. and later became a maneber of he sae 
‘cf ' Was the Maria Garcia who sang 7" C; Sal . Md. Sevt 26 1923. | Paul’s Episcopal pany at the Teatro Nazionale in Rome 
Rosina in the first American perform- fo” ko dedaeke dae > ed | Church in Detroit During the season he sang the leading 
in ance of “Barber of Seville” in New York Yes, jhe brought out The Princess | theese be Wns fle 46 tener Fm in “Martha.” CRs as | 
‘ak in 1825 the same person as Malibran? Is ened . song one =e ae treble for three “Cavalleria.” Returaine to New York it 
. it true that she was only sixteen at the White” a few 4 tel ak years. As a child 1909 Mr Hargreaves Ah engaged for 
™ time of her début? J. H. Ae, eo Cae as tg For cha gta Pictog 
n 9 9 . 7 he studied violin the Metropolitan, making his début as 
“a Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1923. On Various Matters with William _  Alvise in “Le Donne Curiose.” After a 
ipt Yes to both questions. Question Box Editor: © James and Bushnell 7 yderer, and after year at the Metropolitan Mr. Hargreaves 
7 2? ? 1. Will you explain how the different Charles Hargreaves his voice changed returned to the concert field. He has 
d ‘ : octaves got their names, such as “Con- he studied singing been heard in concert and _ recital 
te Primary Vocal Practice tra,” “Small,” etc.? 2. Did the Greeks for five years with Edward T. Remick. throughout the country and as soloist 
f ‘ ad use this plan? 3. Please explain the use While pursuing his studies he worked in with the New York Philharmonic, the 
on Question sgt anew why _ th of the C clef in modern music. 4. When _ the steel rolling mills, and his knowledge Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia Or- 
pe Do you advocate eer wigs with or used with the tenor part, does the tenor of this industry served him during the chestra and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
without text for the first few months of sing an octave below what is written? late war, when he designed and installed having traveled with the last-named or- 
as ocal study? ae a 5. Are the C clefs much used, and if so, special machinery in the Ford plant in ganization on an eleven-weeks’ tour. In 
Springfield, Ill., Sept. 27, 1923. for what purpose? A. M. B. Detroit. Mr. Hargreaves enlisted in the 1911 he created the réle of Marcus in 


cises 
some idea of tone placement, irrespective 


This is a question for your teacher to 
lecide. Personally, we advocate exer- 
without text until the pupil has 


f vowel sound. 


Topeka, Kan., Sept. 29, 1923. 

1. The names are given to facilitate the 
indicating of a note when describing it 
either in speech or writing. 2. No. 8. I]t 
is used to indicate the position of Middle 


Navy at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War and took part in the cap- 
ture of Guantanamo. In 1900 he left 
Detroit for New York, where he placed 
himself under the tutelage of Frederick 


Mary Carr Moore’s opera, “Narcissus” 
in Seattle. Mr. Hargreaves now makes 
his home in New York, giving his entire 
time to teaching and concert appear- 
ances. 
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CIVIC OPERA REVISES 
SEASON’S REPERTORY 


Works of Leoncavallo, Puccini, 
and Wagner, Previously 
Announced, Are Dropped 


CuHIcaGo, Sept. 29.—Several operas in- 
cluded in the répertoire of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company for the 1923-24 
season which will open on Nov. 8, as 
announced in the preliminary prospectus 
of the company, have since been elimi- 
nated by the management. Among these 
is Leoncavallo’s “Zaza,” previously listed 
among the revivals. 


Three of Puccini’s operas, “La Bo- 
héme,” “Madama Butterfly” and “Tos- 
ca,’ have also been erased from the 
slate, as has Wagner’s “Die Walkiire.” 

In all probability there will be no fur- 
ther revision of the general répertoire. 

Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff,” in 
which Feodor Chaliapin will appear as 
Boris, and Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana,” 
to be sung in Italian, are continued on 
the list as novelties. 

Mary Garden is scheduled to revive 
Massenet’s “‘Cleopatre.” 

The general répertoire will be selected 
from the following revised list: 

To be sung in French: Bizet, “Car- 
men”; Charpentier, “Louise” Delibes, 
“Lakmé” : Février, ‘“‘Monna ” Vanna” : 
Gounod, “Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet”; 
Massenet, “Jongleur,” “Manon,” “Thais”; 
Rimsky - Korsakoff, “Snow- Maiden”; 
Saint-Saéns, “Samson and Delilah.” 
To be sung in Italian: Bellini, “La Son- 
nambula”; Boito, “Mefistofele” Doni- 
zetti, “Lucia di Lammermoor”; Flotow, 
“Martha”; Giordano, “Andrea Chenier” 
Halevy, “Jewess” Leoncavallo, “Papi. 
acci” : Mascagni, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”; Meyerbeer, “Dinorah”; Rossini, 
“Barber of Seville’; Verdi, “Aida,” “La 
Forza del Destino,” “Otello, ” “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata.” To be sung in German: 
Wagner, “Siegfried,” “Tannhaduser.” To 
be sung in English: Humperdinck, 
“Hansel and Gretel”; Stearns, “The 
Snow Bird.” 

Trouble over royalties is said to be 
responsible for the dropping of the Puc- 
cini operas from the repertoire. Monte- 
mezzi’s “Love of the Three Kings,” also 
published by Ricordi, was not scheduled 
when the plans were made up for the 
1923-24 season. Similar trouble once be- 
fore led the Chicago company to drop 
Puccini operas for a _ season, in the 
régime of Andreas Dippel. 








Goldmark Opera to Be Given 


CHIcAGO, Sept. 29.—The Dickens 
Fellowship of Chicago has asked the 
Opera in Our Language Foundation to 
give a performance of Goldmark’s 
“Cricket on the Hearth,” which is based 
en one of Dickens’ “Christmas Stories.” 








Summy’s Corner 


Every organist will be interested 
in two new 


ORGAN SUITES 


RURAL SKETCHES: By Gordon B.. 
Nevin (Five numbers inclusive.) 
Pr. $1.50 
FIRESIDE FANCIES: By Joseph W. 
Clokey (Seven numbers inclu- 
sive. ) Pr. $2.00 
Both the above Suites are descriptive 
music. They depict various human 
experiences; those ordinary things of 
life that interest everybody are in- 
terpreted in the music. They are, 
therefore, excellent numbers for Re- 
cital or Moving Picture Accompani- 
ment. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














The performance will be given at Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House on Dec. 16. The 
second opera that the foundation will 
vresent is “The White Bird,” by Ernest 
T. Carter, an American composer. 


MAC DERMID’S SONGS ALL 
ISSUED BY ONE PUBLISHER 








James G. MacDermid 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—It is rare for a 
composer of a considerable number of 
works to have them all housed under the 
roof of one publisher, for manuscripts 
rejected by one publisher are often ac- 
cepted by another. 

James G. MacDermid’s songs, however, 
have all found a home with Forster 
Music Publisher, Inc., of Chicago. As 


his works appear from time to time, the 
composer of “Charity,” “Sacrament,” “If 
You Would Love Me,” to mention a 
few, and the well-known church songs, 
“Ninety-first Psalm,” “In My Father’s 
House,” “Arise, Shine, for Thy Light Is 
Come,” sees them all issued by the one 
firm. 

MacDermid, now a resident of New 
York, transferred his copyrights to the 
Forster house two years ago. The talk- 
ing machine laboratories were quick to 
recognize the desirability of recording his 
songs, and in a short time records of sev- 
eral of them have been made by Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Evelyn Scotney, Arthur 
Middleton, Theo Karle, Colin O’More, 
John Barclay, Elizabeth Lennox, Charles 
Hart, the Criterion Quartet and others. 
An equally representative list of artists 
have placed his songs on their programs. 
These include such singers as John Mc- 
Cormack, Edward Johnson, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Julia Claussen and Paul Althouse. 

Two newly published pieces are 
“Though Shadows Fall” and a Scriptural 
song entitled “They Shall Run and Not 
Be | Weary. ” A revised edition of “Char- 
ity” also is just published, in which the 
song is made of more desirable length by 
means of an interlude and added verse. 





Mann Pupils in Recital 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—Geneve Cadle, so- 
prano, and Helen Westfall, soprano, 
pupils of Ellen Kinsman Mann, were 
heard in recital in the Fine Arts’ Build- 
ing on Friday afternoon. Miss Westfall 
sang two songs by Watts and songs by 
Curran and Daniels. Miss Cadle sang 
“Wings of Night,” by Watts, and “The 
Two Magicians,” by Curran. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Irene Zinter, student of C. Gordon 
Wedertz, recently gave two piano recitals 
at Redfield, S. D. She had been sub- 
stituting as organist and choir director 


for three months at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Chicago. Beryl F. McGaughy, 
also studying with Mr. Wedertz, was 
soloist at a concert under the direction 
of the Christian Church, Douglas, Ariz. 

Nina W. Leach and Homer W. Clough, 
students last season in the public school 
music department, have just been ap- 
pointed respectively to the State Institu- 
tion at Pinehurst, Pa., and Stephenville 
College, Stephenville, Pa. 

Carolyn Schuyler, student of Alexander 
Raab and Felix Borowski, has been en- 
gaged as director of the Wilson School 
of Music 

Burton Thatcher, of the faculty, gave 
a recital at Jefferson Park on Thursday. 
H's pupil, George Gunn, has been ap- 
pointed head of the vocal department of 
Eureka College, Eureka, III. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


A comprehensive and _ interesting 
series of public recitals has _ been 
arranged to take place every Saturday 
afternoon in Kimball Hall. The first 
recital will be given by Mae Doelling- 
Schmidt. 

Marion Roberts, pupil of the con- 
servatory filled a successful teaching en- 
gagement at the St. Cecelia College, 
Nashville, Tenn., during the summer. 

Jacques Gordon, violinist and member 
of the faculty, is in Pittsfield, Mass., to 
attend the musical performances 
arranged by Mrs. Coolidge. 

Harry Bowers, pupil of O. E. Robin- 
son in the public school music depart- 
ment, has been appointed director of 
music in the Township High School, La 
Salle, Ill. 

Lula Reed, graduate in the public 
school music class of 1923, has been 
appointed supervisor of music in 
Marion, IIl. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


A contest open to pupils of the con- 
servatory is announced for prizes of two 
grand pianos and two fine old violins. 
The firms donating the prizes are Moist 
Piano Company, which will give two 
grand pianos, and the Hornsteiner 
Violin Shop, which will present two 
violins. ‘The contest will take place on 
April 29 in Orchestra Hall. 

Gene Wallenius, pupil of Ralph Leo 
of the conservatory faculty, has just 
finished a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Star Theater in Dixon, III. 

Robert Yale Smith of the faculty, who 
has made an enviable record with some 
of his recently published songs, is 
particularly pleased that his ‘“Love’s 
Communion” helped Leole Aikman, 
Charles W. Clark’s talenter sloratura 





FOR RENT 


An attractive, centrally located 
hall for small recitals and lec- 
tures. All necessary appoint- 
ments, dressing room, etc., in- 
cluding Steinway Piano. Low 
rental. Address Manager. 


LYON & HEALY 
CONCERT HALL 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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soprano pupil, to win an important 
gagement. 

Glenn Drake, tenor of the facu! 
has been chosen soloist for the spr ig 
concert of the Chicago Madrigal Clu). 


STURKOW-RYDER STUDIOS 


Two pupils of Theodora Sturkc 
Ryder were heard in the North Sho, 
Musical Society’s opening ‘program f 
the season last Monday. They wee 
Jean MacShane, who played a group 
Bach compositions, and Mrs. Ern:y 
Blythe Akely, who played a gavotte 
Lully and a Minuet from Scarlatti’: 
Fourth Toccata. 





Two Rivers Hears Opera 


Two RIVERS, WIs., Sept. 29.—Two in- 
teresting performances of opera we 
given on Friday and Saturday nigh 
Sept. 21 and 22, in the beautiful nm 
Rivoli Theater. A. Rossito was the i: 
presario, and the company was assen 
bled by the Ballantine Bureau, Saida 
A. Ballantine, manager, of Chicag 
Isaac Van Grove, assistant conductor | 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
wielded the baton. The audience r 
peatedly broke in upon the performan« 
with enthusiastic applause. The choru 
and orchestra was from the Chicagy 
Civic Opera Company. Freda Saege: 
pupil of Vittorio Trevisan, was Santuzzu 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” Friday night 
and scored a distinct success. Mari 
Carboni, as Alfio, and again as Rigo 
letto on Saturday, was acclaimed for 
the beauty and artistry of his singing 
Toni Rossito as Turiddu, Aranko Somlyo 
as Lola, were heard in the Mascagni 
work, and this was followed by “Pagli 
acci,’” with Mabel Sherwood as Nedda, 
Serge Borowsky as Tonio, and Giuseppe 
Dori as Canio. “Rigoletto,” on Satur- 
day night, had Carboni in the title réle, 
Dori as the Duke, Signora Padula as 





Gilda, Miss Somlyo as Maddelena, and 
Borowsky as Sparafucile. 
JESSIE 
Soprano 


Management, Harrison & Harshbarger 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








EDNA WHEELER-BALLARD 


HARPIST 
Studio 329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
*Phone Harrison 1892 








Mario CARBONI 


OPERATIC BARITONE 
Opera Coach—Voice Placement 
Suite 628, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Ohicago 








MARGARET CARLISLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
419 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 








VIOLA COLE 


AUDET 
Pianist, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 








DWIGHT EDRUS COOK 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


1625 Kimball Hall Chicago 








ELLEN KINSMEN MANN 


Teacher of Singing 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 








HANS MUENZER 


VIOLINIST 
603 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








HAYDN OWENS 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Conductor—Vocal Coach 
1227 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 











CHARLES 


MARSHALL 


World’s Famous Tenor 


Management HARRISON & HARSHBARGER 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 





ANNICE TAYLOR MARSHALL 
(Mrs. Chas. Marshall) 


SOPRANO 
Management R. M. CASSIDY, 2633 Hampden Court, Chicago 











MR. AND MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 


Vecal Teachers, Studio, 528 Fine Arts Bidg., Res., Congress Hotel, Chicago 








HERBERT 


GOULD 


Chicago Opera Asa’n 


Management, Harrison & a 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chi 








LOYAL PHILLIPS SHAWE 


BARITONE 
Mgmt. Wendell H. Luce, 492 Boylston 8t., Boston, 
Mass. Personal address, N. U. School of Music, 
Evanston, Ii. 








Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein 


Vocal and Dramatic Art—Opera 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago "Phone Wabash 9070 








JOHN E. STEVENS 


BASSO PROFUNDO 
Concert—Oraterio 
528 Fine Arts Bidg., Ohicago 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Opera Ce. 
Vocal Studies 








428 Fine Arts Blidg., 
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Margery Maxwell Sees New Field for Singers 
in Rise of the Great Motion Picture Houses 


gui 000E MMM LL 


Richer in Promise Than the 
Concert Field, and No Ar- 
tist in. the World Big 
Enough to Despise Such Op- 
portunity, Declares Soprano 
of Chicago Civic Opera— 
Sings to 80,000 Persons in 
One Week 


Pipe cose Sept. 29.—Margery Max- 
/ well, lyric soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, expressed to a 
representative of MusIcAL AMERICA her 
belief that the motion picture palaces 
offer a more brilliant promise to singers 


than the concert field. 

She was seen in her dressing room at 
the Chicago Theater, that palatial home 
of the cinema which seats 5,000 persons, 
and which has an attendance of from 
12,000 to 18,000 every day in the week 
to see the pictures, hear the orchestra 


conducted by Nathaniel Finston, listen 
to the soloists, and hear Jesse Craw- 
ford’s playing of the great organ. 

“It means something,” said Miss Max- 
well, “when such a star as Tito Schipa 
sings in a motion picture palace, as he 
did here in the Chicago Theater sev- 
eral weeks ago. It means that no 
singer, hereafter, can despise or look 
down on the motion picture theater as 
a possible field of his own activities. 
With the rise of cinema palaces in the 
different cities, a great opportunity is 
offered the singer who has heretofore 
found his field limited to concerts. 

“T know of no theater anywhere that 
is more beautiful, or more pleasant to 
sing in, than the Chicago Theater. In 
these great palaces, where thousands of 
persons come every day, it is possible 
for the singer to get larger fees and 
sing under more agreeable auspices than 
it ever can be in the concert field. To 
sing twenty songs on a program, to 
small audiences throughout the country, 
and then rush for the train immediately 
after the conclusion of each concert, is 
exhausting. The fees seem large, but 
they are not large enough, for the singer 


is constantly under a great expense, and 
at the end of the season the receipts 
have been eaten into tremendously. But 
with the rise of palatial motion picture 
houses that seat thousands every day, 
a new day is dawning for the singer. 

“This week I have sung to 80,000 per- 
sons. Where else, but in the great 
motion picture houses, could I get such 
an audience? And next week at the 
Tivoli, and the week following at the 
Riviera, I shall sing to other thousands. 
No wonder, then, that such singers as 
Schipa have recognized the motion pic- 
ture theaters as legitimate fields for 
their voices. 

“T have given these 80,000 persons the 
“Jewel Song” from “ Faust,” with 
orchestral accompaniment. I have fol- 
lowed it with an encore, which, being 
with piano accomnaniment, I could vary 
as I chose, sometimes the “Song of 
India,” sometimes “Musetta’s Waltz 
Song,” or Cadman’s “At Dawning,” or 
Hageman’s “At the Well.” It gives me 
an excellent opvortunity to find out what 
songs the public really likes. 

“It is far less fatiguing to sing two 
songs, even two arias, four times a day, 
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Margery Maxwell, Lyric Soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


than it is to sing twenty songs on a 
concert program. For the singer, the 
motion picture theater offers a great 
promise, and there is not an artist in the 
world big enough to despise it.” F. W. 





Milwaukee Civic Symphony to Play 
Native Works in Season’s Concerts 





Organization Augmented to Eighty Players for Ten Concerts 
Under Carl Eppert’s Baton—Civic Music Association to 
Open Compaign for Members—Sight-reading Contest for 
Sixth Grade Pupils to Be Held 
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a Sept. 29.—The Mil- 
waukee Civic Symphony, Carl Ep- 
pert conductor, will consist of eighty pro- 
fessional musicians this year. The pro- 
grams to be given by the orchestra in a 
series of ten concerts in the Auditorium 
and several extra concerts at high 
schools, exclusively for students, will in- 
clude a MacFadyen Concerto and two 
works by Mr. Eppert, “The Prairie 
Schooner” and “Poéme Symphonique.” 
Two rehearsals will be held each week, on 
Sunday mornings and Thursday eve- 
nings. The best soloists available will 
be enraged. 

The Civic Music Association, especially 
the active musicians’ division, has taken 
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on a new lease of life, and will attempt 
to aid as many worthy sudents of music 
as possible. The club will also sponsor 
an elaborate Music Week next May. A 
banquet will be held at the Pfister on 
Oct. 13, when a drive for active mem- 
bers will be planned. Musical programs 
will be given on the last Saturday of 
each month at the Art Institute. 

The officers of the division are: Ade- 


line T. Ricker, president; Katherine 
Clarke, vice-president; Fleetwood “A. 
Diefenthaeler, secretary; William L. 


Jaffe, treasurer, and Anthony Bumba- 
lek, Dr. Uno Nyman and Ralph Tillema, 
additional directors. 

The Polish Opera Club, which gave the 
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Polish national opera, “Halka,” last year 
with success, will repeat the work this 
season, and will also present it in Chi- 
cago at the Auditorium Theater. This 
will be the first presentation of opera in 
Polish in Chicago, although Milwaukee 
has had such opera for four years. The 
singers who will take leading parts in- 
clude Rose Saskowska, Emily Kiebanska, 
Eugene Stachowiak, A. J. Lukaszewski, 
John Nowak and Peter Kaminski, Jr. 


Pian Sight-Reading Contest 


A feature of the next meeting of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association in Mil- 
waukee in November will be a _ sixth 
grade sight-reading contest. Teams of 
six pupils will be selected from many of 
the largest cities in the State. A team 
from Milwaukee won last year. Herman 
F. Smith, supervisor of music in Mil- 
waukee, is in charge of the contest. 

The new MacDowell Club Women’s 
Chorus, under Alfred Hiles Bergen, will 
be composed of professional singers only, 
one of the few clubs of its kind in the 
country. The first guest night program 
will be given on Nov. 6. Mrs. W. A. 
Bowers is manager, and Anna Robinson 
chairman of the program committee. 
Part leaders named are Mrs. J. W. Buss 
for the first sopranos, Mrs. Philip Fox 
for the second sopranos, and Mrs. M. F. 
Lyon for the contraltos. 

Alma Peterson, in private life Mrs. 
Frank W. Goldie of Milwaukee, has been 
invited to sing the role of Leonora in 
“Trovatore” with the Cleveland Opera 
Company on Oct. 25 and 27. Mrs. Goldie 
studied during the past summer with 
Cottone in Milan. C. O. SKINROOD. 


De Horvath to Hold Master Class 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—The latest addi- 
tion to Cecile de Horvath’s list of re- 
engagements for the coming season is a 
recital in January at Henderson-Brown 
College, Arkadelphia, Kan. She has 
also consented to conduct a master class 
of a week’s duration, when she will give 
fifty lessons to students who have ex- 
pressed the wish to study with her. 


‘‘A warm, mellow voice with something of that odd tonal quality 
which made the voice of Caruso unique.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
Exclusive Concert Direction 
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Stroup and Phillips Move 
CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—The managerial 
firm of Stroup and Phillips has moved 


to the sixth floor of the Cable Building. 
This firm is manager of Floyd Jones, 
tenor; Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist; 
Robert Ambrosius, ’cellist; Princess 
Watahwaso, Indian singer; the Am- 
brosius Ensemble; Alma Hays Reed, 
dramatic soprano; Henry Purmort 
Eames, pianist-lecturer; Norma Alter- 
matt, violinist; Mary Welch, contralto; 
and James Goddard, bass. 

Georgia Kober Resumes Playing 

CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—Georgia Kober, 
president of the Sherwood Music School 
and instructor in the piano department, 
has resumed her playing and teaching 
after a year’s vacation in California. 
The work of the Sherwood school is ac- 
tively under way with a large enroll- 
ment for fall and winter. 








Skokie Ends Summer Musicales 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29—The last of the 
summer musicales at the Skokie Country 
Club was given on Sunday afternoon. 
Robert Ambrosius, ’cellist, Ralph Leo, 
baritone, and Marion Lychenheim, com- 
poser and accompanist, gave the pro- 
gram. 
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Scandinavians in America Commemorate Ericson in Song 
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Viking Believed by Historians 
to Have Discovered Ameri- 
ean Mainland in the Year 
1000 Hymned in ‘Musical 
Celebration in New York 
Town Hall—Tableau Given 
Depicting Landing in “Vin- 
land the Good”—Chorus and 
Soloists Sing Norse Music 


MUSIC FESTIVAL in commemo- 
ration of Leif Ericson, Viking dis- 
coverer of the mainland of America in 
the year 1000 A. D., was given under the 
auspices of the Scandinavian-American 


Foundation in the Town Hall, New York, 
on the evening of Sept. 29. An interest- 
ing program, including musical numbers 
and tableaux, was given by choruses of 
Scandinavian descendants and _ soloists. 
The program was broadcast by radio. 
Dr. John H. Finley presided. Among the 
auditors was Johann Bojer, author. 

Erik Bye, baritone, sang Clayton 
Thomas’ “Invocation to the Sun God, 
Re,” and the program was opened with 
an impressive tableau depicting Ericson’s 
first meeting with the American Indians. 
Johann Bull, a descendant of Ole Bull, 
the famous violinist, impersonated the 
Viking hero. 

A short talk was given by the Hon. 
Hans Fay, Consul-General of Norway, 
eulogizing the character of Ericson. In 
introducing the speaker, Dr. Finley 
dwelt humorously on the difficulties of 
navigation in the tenth century. “The 
prevalent belief in sea monsters,” he said, 
“acted somewhat as the American immi- 
gration quota does today—it kept many 
excellent persons from the New World.” 

Children’s clubs of the Order of Vasa 
of America, led by Mrs. Johannes Hov- 
ing, sang several numbers. Singers and 
leader were dressed in picturesque cos- 
tumes of their mother country. This part 
of the program included Augusta E. 
Stetson’s “Love’s Lullaby,” Alice Teg- 
ner’s “Three Sailor Girls” and “Amer- 
ica.” 

Chorus Heard in Native Music 


The Norwegian Singing Society of 
Brooklyn, a male chorus, with Mr. Bye 
as soloist, sang two native numbers, “The 
Viking’s Song” and “The King’s Song.” 
They were led from the piano by Law- 
rence J. Munson, who brought out some 
excellent sonorities and gradations of 
tone. The chorus was dressed in elabo- 
rate Viking armor and grouped in an 
effective tableau, enhanced by the play of 
vari-colored lights. An encore revealed 
the excellent individual voices of the 
chorus. 

An address on “The Norse Discovery” 
was given by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach. 
editor of the Forum Magazine, who dis- 
cussed the documentary evidence for the 
historical account. He said that the first 
mention of the event was in the chronicle 
of a German monk in the eleventh cen- 
tury, which was corroborated by the ac- 
counts in the Norse sagas. The areas of 
America probably visited by the Norse- 
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Above, Panel Symbolizing the Norse Discovery, Painted by Johann Bull, Descendant of 
Ole Bull, Violinist, and Enactor of the Réle of “Leif Ericson” in the Town Hall 
Pageant; Below, Soloists in the Program: Erik Bye, Baritone, and Emma Van 


Holstein, Soprano 


men were identified as Labrador, “the 
Stone Land”; Newfoundland, “the Land 
of Wood,” and Nova Scotia, “the Land 
of Grapes.” 

Emma Van Holstein, Danish soprano, 
sang a Lullaby from Hakon Borreson’s 
opera, “Kaddara,” the scene of which is 
laid among the Eskimos of Greenland. 
This number was given by special per- 
mission of Dr. Norman Hansen, author 
of the libretto. The singer was also 
heard in August Enna’s “I Know of Two 
Eyes,” sung in Danish, and Bacher- 
Lunde’s “Rise, Sun, Rise” in Norwegian. 
Einer Caianus was at the piano. 


The program concluded with a tableau, 
“The Scandinavian Countries’ Tribute to 
America,” in which the solo was sung by 
Mme. Van Holstein. The characters in 
the tableau were: America, Mrs. Anne 
Boissevain; Norway, Norma Sundby- 
Hansen; Denmark, Gretchen Creone- 
meyer; Sweden, Dela Larson, and Ice- 
land, Helen Olafson. 

The committee of arrangements for the 
festival included Mrs. J. W. H. Hamilton, 
chairman; Mrs. Johan Borge, Mrs. Jo- 
hannes Hoving, Baroness Dahlerup, Mrs. 
Walter M. Weil and Harry Sundby- 
Hansen. 
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new tenor, was heard as Rodolfo. Mr. 
Gallo appears to have made something 
of a “find” in this new member of the 
company. His voice is of the more ro- 
bust lyric type, with an especially fine 
iower range, and it was used ingratiat- 
ingly. 

Sofia Charlebois was a vivacious Mu- 
setta; Mario Valle, a dignified and so- 
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norous Marcel, and the quartet of Bo- 
hemians included also Pietro de Biasi as 
Colline, who won applause for his “Coat 
Song”; and Giuseppe Interrante as 
Schaunard. Natale Cervi “doubled” in 
the parts of Benoit and Alcindoro. Aldo 
Franchetti conducted. The Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet repeated the dance 


poem to the “Unfinished” Symphony, 
given the first week. R. M. K. 
“Carmen” 


Alice Gentle’s virile and unhackneyed 
interpretation of Carmen is so well 
known that comment is scarcely needed 


on her second presentation of the 

on Wednesday evening. Miss (G 
again projected her full personality 

to the réle and made Carmen not . 
dramatically fascinating, but vo 
she carried off all honors. Mario VY 
was again a capable Escamillo; Sala...» 
one of Mr. Gallo’s most valuable acq. .’ 
itions, again took the part of Don | 
Sofia Charlebois was the charming . .; 
sympathetic Micaela, and the other yr. 
were in excellent hands. The incide 
dances were performed by the Pay 
Oukrainsky Ballet Russe. Mr. Pe, 
conducted. H 


“Madama Butterfly” 


Puccini’s “Madama _ Butterfly” 
given on Thursday evening with the s: 
cast as at the previous performa: 
Tamaki Miura repeated her familiar ; 
personation and sang well, Mr. Chi: 
pini gave a youthful characterization 
Pinkerton, Mr. Valle, as always, w..¢ 
wholly satisfactory, and Ada Pagy’s: 
Suzuki was raised to an unusual hei; 
of excellence by virtue of the singe’: 
artistry. Aldo Franchetti conducted a,j 
at times overpowered the singers. T)}, 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet gave a Japa:- 
ese ballet by Messager as an afterpie 

J. A. H. 


“Lohengrin” 


The season’s first performance 
“Lohengrin” on Friday evening brough: 
forward Anna Fitziu as Elsa, a part sh 
has sung in several previous seasons 
with the company. Miss Fitziu’s sine 
ing was of adequate smoothness and 
charm and she acted also with conside; 
able effectiveness. Lodovico Tomarchiv. 
as the Knight of the Swan, disclosed a 
resonant voice, though one of somewhat 
limited range. A routined Ortrud was 
heard in Eleanora de Cisneros, who, as 
guest, sang again a role for which she is 
noted. Mario Valle as Telramund hac 
not quite the same success in the Wag- 
nerian recitative as he has achieved in 
Italian parts this season. Pietro 4d 
Biasi as King Henry and Giuseppe In 
terrante as the Herald were other mem.- 
bers of a seriously disposed cast. The 
opera was sung in Italian and Mr. Pe- 
roni conducted. R. M. K. 


“Tales of Hoffmann” 


Mr. Gallo’s versatile company essayed 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” at 
the Saturday matinée. The performance 
was up to the usual high standard, pre- 
senting Josephine Lucchese as the en- 
gaging automaton in the doll scene. 
Adamo Chiappini as Hoffmann and Ada 
Paggi as Niclaus shared honors in an- 
other episode. Other interpreters of the 
roles who were cordially received were 
Mmes. Zepilli and Lang, and Messrs. 
Cervi, de Cesare, Interrante, de Biasi 
and Curci. 

“Cioconda”’ 


Before one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in the Century, every 
inch crowded with standees, “Gioconda” 
was presented on Saturday evening. 
The audience was particularly rapturous 
in its applause for Mr. Tommasini. Mme. 
Marie Rappold was in the name rédle, 
assisted by Mmes. de Mette and Paggi., 
and Messrs. de Biasi, Basiola, Cervi, 
Novelli and Curci. H. 
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Harpist Pleads for Recognition of 
Pioneer W riters for the Instrument 
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By NELLIE ZIMMER 


HE harp, generally conceded to be 
2 ne of the oldest musical instruments 
he world, is in its latest meta- 
hosis probably the youngest of them 
The changes and improvements that 

marked the milestones in the de- 
yment of the harp have led to much 
under standing among harpists them- 

and a general disinclination on th 
so a most other musicians to accept it 
ther than its orchestral position. 
he most serious trouble to beset the 
) in its long road of development is 

‘act that each improvement has pro- 
a its particular followers who took 
up the then modern harp and belittled 
his predecessors. This was unfair, as 
the harp in each of its modernizations 
would have had no excuse for existence 
had not someone kept alive the interest 
from generation to generation and in- 
stilled in humanity a love for the harp 
which no other instrument may usurp. 
These pioneers for the modern harp have 
a right to share in the laurels of the final 
harp creation, the right to be heard on 
today’s programs, and a decided right 
tc participate in the acceptance of any 
of our modern harp composers’ offerings, 
for to them the composer owes the pos- 
sibility of writing intelligently for the 
harp at all. I refer to those harpists 
whose compositions constitute the greater 
part of the harp library. It would be 
just as unstatesmanlike for present- 
day statesmen to belittle the efforts of 
George Washington. Bochsa, Dizi, Gode- 
froid, Parish-Alovers, Posse, Schnecker, 
and the rest, together with all of our 
more modern composers, all share in the 
triumph of the harp, which, ages old, 
may even now be in its infancy. 

That a new, modern development of 
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the instrument should produce new and 
more modern composers is not surprising. 
They will appear from time to time and 
present to the followers of the harp a 
really new school. But no one of these 
will be able completely to monopolize the 
field or dim the glories of the harp’s dead 
masters. For, while we modernize the 
harp as we modernize every other walk of 
life, we must recognize the sentimental 
history that governs to a great degree 
the acceptability of these modernizations 
as regards the modern harp composer. 
Harp, born of the common people and 
by its historic and folk-lore songs made 
a part of them; harp, elevated to the 
throne rooms of a few generations back; 
harp, merged with the church until the 
portals of heaven speak of harp, has an 
undeniable sentimental value. That 
value has made expectancy a problem 
every composer for the harp should con- 
sider. The average man knows in the 
back of his mind what he expects of the 
harp and is drawn to a harp concert 
expecting to satisfy an appetite nurtured 
by an age-old sentiment. He is dis- 
appointed if this expectancy is not satis- 
fied. 

Harp programs are limited to these 
expectations. It will be many genera- 
tions before a harp school is so far de- 
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veloped that music unharpistic, as we 
think of harp répertoire, will be wholly 
tolerated. There has been much said 
of many new qualities of tone that add 
to the breadth of program style. These 
have their great value, to be sure, but 
they do not lift the harp, nor would we 
have them, above the realm of the harp 
itself. I doubt that any other instru- 
ment has the variety of tone color and 
types possessed by the great pipe organ. 
yet who can say that organ music is 
typical only of the organ? We expect 
certain mental satisfaction from the 


organ, and the general public expects 
its mental reaction to what it has learned 
through the ages to expect from the harp. 

Our entire list of forefathers of the 
harp are responsible for having be- 
queathed us this expectation of program 
and love for the harp. Let us develop 
a modern harp whose music shall be 
the equal of that of any instrument, yet 
shall be positively harp music, but let us 
do this with reverence for those who 
have brought our instrument and its 
library to us, not an ignoble achieve- 
ment. 





Musical America s Allemand Fund 


SE eT Te ee eee eee eee ee ee TT TTL LULU Ue Pee Cee eee eee TTT 


USICAL AMERICA has opened a 

subscription list for the relief of 
Pauline |’Allemand, once famous opera- 
tic soprano, who is now living in poverty 
in a dilapidated shack a mile from 
Edwardsville, Ill. Mme. l’Allemand is 
well remembered for her former tri- 
umphs in opera in America and 
Europe, and the news that, through a 
series of reverses, she is now destitute, 
has excited deep sympathy. 

The Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA will 
be glad to receive contributions to this 
fund, and these will be acknowledged in 
the columns of this journal. 

The following have already 
hand: 


come to 


BEUSICAL AMBBRICA 2... 0s cccsccces $25.00 
rr 15.00 
Isaac Hedges, Washington Univer- 


Rg rere 10.00 
I. L. Tebbetts, San Jose ........ 5.00 
IE do 5h che eeuns 4sb ees 5.00 


A Lover of Music and Musicians. 5.00 


Total 65.00 


In addition to the subscriptions al- 
ready announced for the Pauline |’Al- 
lemand Fund, we beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of $5 from Hans Schneider, 
the well known director of the Piano 
School, Providence, R. I. 





KENTUCKY CREATES 
STATE MUSIC HEAD 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Sept. 29.—Caroline 
3ougard has been appointed State Super- 
visor of Music—a new post established 
largely through the efforts of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Music Clubs, 
with the co-operation of George Colvin, 
State Superintendent of Schools in Ken- 
tucky. 

Miss Bougard has served continuously 
for thirty-one years as Supervisor of 
Music in Louisville, Ky. She was organ- 
ist and choirmaster in the Highland 
Presbyterian Church there for twenty- 
one years, organized the Louisville Music 
Teachers’ Association, the music section 
of the Kentucky Educational Association, 
the Kentucky State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Louisville Woman’s Chorus 
and the music section of the Louisville 
Conservatory and organized and _ pub- 
lished for two years the Kentucky Music 














Teachers’ Journal. Miss Bougard is a 
member of the Louisville Arts Club and 
honorarv president for life of the Stats 
Teachers’ Music Association. 

She in planning a year of great activ- 
ity in her new position with the co-opera- 
tion of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Kentucky Par- 
ents’ and Teachers’ Association. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





Maud Powell’s Music Scores Presented 
to Detroit Public Library 


The music library of the late Maud 
Powell, violinist, has been presented to 
the Public Library of Detroit, according 
to a recent report confirmed by H. God- 
frey Turner, the violinist’s husband. 
The music scores included in this gift 
include a most complete collection of 
violin works. Many of these are anno- 
tated in the handwriting of Miss Powell, 
who during her life often lent the rarer 
pieces of her collection to other per- 
fcrmers who could not secure them else- 
where. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
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Myra Hess, Returning for Limited | 
Tour, to Cover Much New Territory 


qu. quqsnae.czaraeaiaarngoesuqutegng gee EEE sf 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


— HESS, English pianist, whose 
playing created such a favorable 
impression on her tours of this country 
last season and the season before, re- 
turned recently for her third visit. Al- 
though Miss Hess’ tour will be of only 
three months’ duration on account of 
engagements in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, she will be heard in many 
cities in which she has not had a previous 
opportunity of appearing. Besides 
numerous recital appearances, Miss Hess 
will plav with the Cleveland and Minne- 
apolis Symphonies. She will give only 
one New York recital, in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 24: She opened her 
season in Pittsfield, Mass., at the Berk- 
shire Festival last week. 


Miss Hess plans to return again to the 
United States early in the fall of next 
year for an extended tour and she has 
already been booked for twelve concerts 
in the season of 1924-1925. On her two 
previous tours of this country Miss Hess 
appeared with the leading orchestras in- 
cluding the Boston and New York Sym- 
phonies, the New York Philharmonic and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Last season 
she was heard as far as the Pacific Coast. 
She is the product of an English teacher, 
Tobias Matthay and is especially inter- 
ested in the works of the younger British 
composers, such as Goossens, Bax and 
Bliss, and has introduced a number of 
their works into this country. One of her 
tours de force in Europe was when she 
played for six successive nights with the 
London String Quartet in Glasgow, giv- 
ing more than forty compositions, solos 
and ensemble works. 





GRACE KERNS ON TOUR 
OF FORTY ENGAGEMENTS 





New York Soprano Sings Before Gov. 
Sprinkler of Virginia in Norfolk 
Reunion 





Grace Kerns, Soprano 


Grace Kerns, soprano, has started on 
a concert tour of the eastern States in 
the course of which she will fulfill en- 
gagements in forty cities. Among the 
places to be visited are Boston, Salem, 
Mass., Keene, N. H., Washington, D. C., 
Williamsport and Allentown, Pa., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Atlantic City. Miss 
Kerns will have the assistance of Ed- 


ward Harris, who will also be heard in 
a solo group. Later in the season Miss 
Kerns will appear as soloist in the an- 
nual performance of the “Messiah” by 
the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Club, and 
she will also take part in a presentation 
of Verdi’s “Requiem” in’ New York. A 
tour of Canada and Nova Scotia will fol- 
low in the spring. 

Miss Kerns spent the summer at her 
home in Norfolk, Va., where she gave a 
concert before the annual reunion of the 
Eightieth Division. Among the guests 
was Governor Sprinkler of Virginia and 
his staff. Miss Kerns has resumed her 
work as soprano soloist at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church, New York. 





Boston Symphony Ensemble Acclaimed 
in Canadian Visit 
BosTONn, Sept. 29.—The Boston Sym- 


phony Ensemble, Augusto Vannini, con- 
ductor, returned this week from a re- 


turn engagement to the Maritime Prov- 
inces, under the management of Aaron 
Richmond. Appearances were made in 
a score of cities and towns. A singular 
tribute was given the visiting musicians 
in Halifax, where they gave two per- 
formances to capacity houses. The State 
box in the Majestic Theater was occu- 
pied by the Lieutenant-Governor’s party 
and the lower left box by United States 
Consul-General Gunsaulus and party. 
In honor of these auditors the ensemble 
stood and played the National Anthem 
and the “Star Spangled Banner.” The 
auditors were so enthusiastic over the 
well-balanced program that the en- 
semble was compelled to give five en- 
cores. The organization has subsequent- 
ly made a tour through Connecticut. 
W. J. PARKER. 





In Boston Studioy 








Boston, Oct. 1. 


Tommasso Gallozzi, vocal teacher and 
operatic coach, plans to organize per- 
formances of opera by his pupils this 
season. He is preparing the first of 
these productions, Leoncavallo’s “Zin- 
gari,” at Whitney Hall, Brookline. 

Marie Nichols, violinist and teacher, 
after a summer stay at Jaffrey, N. H., 
has resumed teaching. She will divide 
her studio work with violin tuition at 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., and 
Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass. Miss 
Nichols will also appear in concert 
work. 

Grace Cronin, twelve-year-old pianist, 
pupil of F. Addison Porter, appeared 
with great success at a recital in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sept. 27. 

Frank Morse, singing teacher, has re- 
opened his studio for the season. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Mary Welch Again Apollo Soloist 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—Mary Welch, con- 
tralto, has been engaged to sing in “St. 
Matthew’s Passion” with the Apollo 
Musical Club. This is Miss Welch’s 
fourth engagement with this organiza- 
tion. 





May Korb and N. Val Peavey Give Re- 
cital at Mountain Resort 


LAKE MOHONK, N. Y., Sept. 29.—May 
Korb, soprano, assisted by N. Val Pea- 
vey, pianist, gave a recital at the Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House on the even- 
ing of Sept. 18. Miss Korb sang arias 
from “Sonnambula” and “Roméo at 


Juliette’ and numbers by Handel, 





and 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
HUBBARD 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 








SPECIAL 
MASTER 


VINCENT V. 
CLASSES 


CLASSES, newer LAY 


TECHNIQUE Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind 
them. 
Voice,”” pub. G. Schirmer, which is a Complete 
Vocal Method. 


“The Psychology of 


Practical 


See 













Haydn, Ries, Josten, Hageman, Del 
Riego and Cronham. Mr. Peavey gave 
two groups of pieces, including Bee- 
thoven’s “Turkish March,” Palmgren’s 
“May Night” and a Chopin Polonaise. 
Both artists were cordially received and 
gave excellent interpretations. 


ENDICOTT PRIZES OFFERED 


JOHN SMALLMAN | 


=B aritone———- 
Conductor Loe Angeles Oratorio So: aty 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 


SHIRLEY TAGGART, Secretary, Tel. 825 »\, 
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Helen SCOVILLE 


Pianist 
Assistant to Ernest Hutcheson 
Address: Musical America 


“De: Denial Madica,, | 


Teacher of International Artist; 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska an. 
Georges Baklanoff 
132 West 74th Street, New York Cit, 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 


JONAS 








New England Conservatory Announces 
Annual Contest for Composers 


BosTon, Sept. 29.—Announcement is 
made of the third annual competition for 
the Endicott prizes in composition, estab- 
lished through a gift made to the New 


England Conservatory in 1922 by H. 
Wendell Endicott of the board of 
trustees. This year’s prizes will be: 

Class I, $200 for the best overture 
or other serious work for orchestra, not 
to exceed twelve minutes in performance. 

Class II, $150 for the best work for 
chorus and orchestra, not to exceed 
twelve minutes in performance. 

Class III, $150 for the best suite or 
smaller work for small orchestra. 

Class IV, $100 for the best composition 
for unaccompanied chorus. 

_ Class V, $100 for the best composition 
in the form of a movement of a string 
quartet. 

Class VI, $100 for the best set of five 
songs or group of piano pieces. 

Each of the prizes will entitle the 
winner to a scholarship in composition at 
the Conservatory in 1924-5. Any stu- 
dent in any department of the Conserva- 
tory who shall have been registered con- 
tinuously since Oct. 1, 1923, will be eli- 
gible to compete. The manuscripts sub- 
mitted in competition will be received by 
Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary at the Con- 
ee between March 15 and April 














\Renowned Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso 
and Pedagogue 

Teacher of Many 
Famous Pianists 

Summer Address 
Wagner Platz No. 6 
Berlin-Friedenau, 
Germany 

After Oct. Ist—18 West 
*Phone Schuyler 9923 


85th St. 
ew York 


ed 
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GORDON THAYER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Technical Re-Education a Specialty 
Address: 876 Park Ave., New York, 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7988 




















Schmitz to Appear with Boston Sym- 
phony 








E. Robert Schmits, pianist, will be the EZIO 

soloist wi e Boston Symphony at con- 

certs to be given on Jan. 11 and 12. He L A B R O M O 
will give a New York recital in Aeolian TENOR 


Hall on Jan. 16 and will be heard in the 
F. Wight Neumann Sunday afternoon 
series at the Playhouse in Chicago on 


Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pu Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d 8t., New York 
Columbus 9500 

















Jan. 20. 
| talalalalalelalalalalalalslatalalatalalalel Kwkkk kit 
x ETHEL Unique Programs Featuring : 
» 
GROW AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
‘ Studio: 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. * 
ontralto Invaluable to Serious Students of American Music : 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. nt 
Sn OO at OO oe 8 








KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OWNED BY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ARNOLD VOLPE JOHN A. COWAB 
Mevical Dtreotor President Founder 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE = 








JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of 


PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 


Phone 10117 Circle 








Teacher of Mario Chamlee, Ruth 
Miller and Other Noted Singers 


211 West 79th Street, New York 
Endicott 3306 








Circle 1350 











Address 200 West 57th St., New York 
Mrs. C. DYAS STANDISH 
VOICE PR T 
T 0 bi e ' A N I Elimination yg i FAH Be 
INVESTIGATE! 
Reopening of Studios September 24 
Studios: 301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Vocal Art Science Studio 
au e oug as wee y Vanderbilt Studios 
15 E. 38th St., New York 
Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 
TEACHER OF SINGING | 
71 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone—Columbus 9395 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 














OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 





ad 
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CONTRALTO - VOICE BUILDER - COACH 


TENTH SUCCESSFUL SEASON 
Announces the Re-opening of Her Studio 


235 West 102nd Street New York City 


Telephone: Riverside 6400 
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PLAN CONCERTS AT 
FIFTY CENTS A SEAT 


Detroit League to Organize 
Visits of Leading Artists 
at Popular Prices 


DerroIT, Oct. 1.—The Civic Music 
League, just established here, proposes 
to bring the great artists to the public 


for fifty cents and twenty-five cents a 
seat. This project has been made pos- 
sible through the public spirit of David 
A. Brown, who has pledged himself to 
become responsible for the expenses of 
this, the first season—a sum exceeding 
$40,000. 

The League, having been founded with 
the object of giving the people the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the best artists at 
prices within the reach of everyone, be- 
lieves that this aim can only be accom- 
plished by conducting the concerts with- 
out profit, and in an auditorium with a 
very large seating capacity. Accordingly 
the Arena has been renovated and newly 
equipped for the purpose, and the prices 
to be charged for seats, it is claimed, are 
unprecedented in the history of music 
‘n Detroit. Five hundred seats will be 
available for a series of twenty attrac- 
tions for $5, or twenty-five cents a seat, 
and 3000 for $10, or fifty cents a seat. 

Visiting artists of established repu- 
tation, who have never before been heard 
in Detroit for less than from $2.50 to $3 
for the best seats will be engaged for 
these concerts. It has also been decided, 
with the view of encouraging Detroit 
artists, that four of the twenty concerts 
will be furnished by local musicians who 
will be selected at competitive auditions 
by a committee. These programs will 
comprise vocal, piano and violin numbers 
and dancing. 








Raymond Koch to Locate in Chicago 


St. Louis, Sept. 29.—Raymond Koch, 
baritone, who has just returned from the 
East, where he appeared successfully 
with the New York Symphony at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., will shortly leave St. Louis 
for a concert tour of the South. He wil! 
return to this territory to sing the title 
part in “Elijah” on Nov. 28 in Belleville, 
Ill., with the Liederkranz Chorus. Mr. 
Koch plans to locate permanently in Chi- 
cago, as his concert dates will keep him 
busy in the Middle West and South. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Increased Enrollment at Cleveland 
Institute 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 29.—Ernest Bloch, 
who has just returned with his family 


from a vacation in Peterboro, N. H., an- 
nounces a large increase in the enroll- 





PATRONAGE FRENCH FINE ARTS MINISTRY 


ment. at the Cleveland Institute for the 
new season. André de Ribaupierre is 
again at the Institute after spending the 
summer in teaching at the University of 
California. He gave seven recitals in 
the Greek Theater in Berkeley. Beryl 
Rubinstein, Edwin Arthur Kraft and Sol 
Marcosson have returned from Birming- 


where they held master 
classes in piano, organ and _ violin. 
Franklyn Carnahan is in his_ studio 
again after a summer in Berlin and 
Munich, where he studied with Victor 
Heinze. Mr. Carnahan will give a series 
of concerts in Europe next season. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


ham, Ala., 





NEW PLAYERS FOR 





Beckwith Takes First Chair— 
Minor Changes in Ranks 


as Rehearsals Begin 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 1.—Rehearsals for 
the sixth season of the Cleveland 
Orchestra were started on Oct. 1, with 
all of the more than eighty musicians in 
their chairs. Mr. Sokoloff, who has been 
at Saranac Lake since his return from 
London, had returned to Cleveland a 
few days previously. Arthur Shepherd, 
assistant conductor, has been here for 
a month, preparing programs for the 
many children’s concerts at home and 
on tour. 

Three of the first chair musicians, 
who also are members of the Cleveland 
String Quartet, have been rehearsing 
in Cleveland since Aug. 15. They are 
Arthur Beckwith, new concertmaster of 
the orchestra, Carlton Cooley, principal 
viola, and Victor de Gomez, solo ’cellist. 

Mr. Beckwith and his wife and three 
children reached Cleveland early in 
August. The children have entered 
Cleveland schools, and Mr. Beckwith has 
taken out his first citizenship papers. 
Mr. Beckwith has held the concert- 
master’s desks in both the Queen’s Hall 
and the Royal Philharmonic orchestras 
in London, the first chair at Covent 
Garden Opera House, and has been the 
first violinist in the Philharmonic 
Quintet and the London String Quartet. 

Mr. Cooley, assistant concertmaster 
last year, will this season be at the 
principal’s desk in the viola section, 
Ralph Silverman, formerly  concert- 
master of the Russian Symphony, will 
play among the first violins. 

There have been sixteen changes in 
the orchestra this season. William 
Madden and Ben Silverberg will go 
from the second to the first violin choir. 
A new member with the second violins 
will be Branson Harley Holmes. Walter 
Logan will play with the violas, instead 
of the first violins. Olive Woodward 
Haas, viola player, the only woman in 
the string section, left this year for 
Chicago. 








Grand Prix de Rome 


and March, 1924. 


East of the Mississippi 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 








Wanamaker Auditorium New York City, N. Y. 





NOW BOOKING SECOND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 


NOTE: The only time remaining open in the Dupre tour is confined to scattered dates in February 
These dates are booking rapidly. 


FOR TERMS 













Chevalier Legion d’Honneur 


ADDRESS 
West of the Mississippi and Canada 


BERNARD LABERGE 
70 St. James Street Montreal, Canada 











CAROLYN BEEBE 


Concert Pianist and Founder New York Chamber 


Music Society 
will accept a limited number of pupils 


HELEN BEEBE 


(McLellan Method) 


also 
Able preparatory teachers at 


BEEBE MUSIC STUDIOS 


Vocal teacher 


402 Carnegie Hall 


Tel. Circle 1350 




















Every Vocal and Dramatic Requirement for the Singer 


The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 
Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, Assistant Secretary 


Miss MINNIE LIPLiCH, Secretary 





Telephone Schuyler 5889 


SOKOLOFF FORCES 


In the woodwind section there are 
only two changes. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra has acquired the services of 
Ernst Serpentini as second oboe. Philip 
Kirchner will remain as the first oboe. 
Louis Green, after a summer season in 
New York, has returned to Cleveland 
as solo clarinet. The three Hruby boys 
also remain in the orchestra this year. 
Ray Kennedy will play the contra-bas- 
soon. 

Constant Omers arrived in Cleveland 
a week ago bringing with him his trunks 
filed with antique cymbals, Chinese 
fish-heads and other rare and exotic in- 
struments of percussion. 





Musicians Suffer Losses in Berkeley Fire 


BERKELEY, CAL., Sept. 29.—Music has 
suffered in common with other activi- 
ties as a result of the disastrous fire 
which swept a big residence section of 
Berkeley on Sept. 17, and many of the 
early fall concerts have had to be can- 
celled. Many leading artists lost not 
only their homes but priceless treasures 
and libraries. Club houses, fraternity 


and professors’ homes, schools, all went 
before the fire. Among the musicians 
who suffered losses were Gilbert and 
Mme. Parrish-Moyle; Alma Schmidt 
Kennedy, Harold Kirby, and Mrs. 
George Richardson. The home of Ber- 
nard Maybeck, who drew the plans for 
the National Conservatory for Berkeley. 
was among those destroyed. 


A. F. SEE. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—Barton Bachmann, 
young American pianist, will tour during 
the coming season through the Middle 
West and South. He recently returned 
from Europe, where he has been tour- 
ing with remarkable success. 


COMPOSERS’ LEAGUE 
TO GIVE NOVELTIES 


New Works by Bloch and Bliss 
for First Program— 
Latter Will Conduct 


The League of Composers, organized 
last spring to “present to the American 
public significant works which reflect the 
entire range of modern musical tenden- 
cies,” has arranged a series of three sub- 
scription concerts for its first season. 
The concerts are to be supplemented by 


lecture-recitals. 

A hitherto unpublished quintet by 
Ernest Bloch will be given its first per- 
formance at the first concert of the sea- 
son by the League at the Klaw Theater, 
New York, on the evening of Nov. 11. 
This will be the first new work by Mr. 
Bloch to be introduced to the public in 
seven years, an announcement of the 
League states. It will be played by Har- 
old Bauer and the Lenox Quartet. 

A new work for voice and orchestra, 
which has been especially written for the 
League by Arthur Bliss, English com- 
poser now visiting the United States, will 
be given on the same program. Mr. 
Bliss’ “Madame Noy,” previously an- 
nounced, will be performed at this con- 
cert. Both works will be conducted by 
the composer, marking his first public 
appearance in the United States. 

Raymonde Delaunois, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will sing at the concert. 
Modern Spanish, Russian and French 
numbers will complete the first program. 
The purpose of the League, according to 
a recent statement, is to present without 
bias the work of all the present-day na- 
tional schools. 

At the second concert of the League 
outstanding works from the recent pro- 
grams of the Salzburg Festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music will be presented. Composers whe 
are members of the executive board of 
the League attended the Salzburg Festi- 
val and the selection of works has been 
guided by their first-hand testimony. 








We have the honor to announce that next fall we will present 


STEFI GEYER 


One of the world’s foremost violinists 


The European Press and Public Welcome This Famous Violinist 
Whenever She Appears in the Great Music Centers 


When she played with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
last October, the Berlin Press commented as follows: 





BLATT 
Oct. 10th, 1922. 


1922. 





Stefi Geyer, the violinist who lends char- 
acter to all her playing, is cordially re- 
membered. She proved that her supple talent 
of which her musicianship is by no means 
the least part is as amazing as ever.—TAGE- 


(DR. LEOPOLD SCHMIDT), 


The highly gifted soloist by her soulful and 
luscious tone and her amazingly masterful 
technic revealed all the charm and beauty 
which Spohr has put into this concerto. 
The hopes placed a few years ago in the 
youthful Stefi Geyer have been more than 
realized.—LOKAL ANZEIGER, Oct. 10, 











Mme. Geyer will present a number of important novelties 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“AIDA”” WELL SUNG 
IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Guerrieri Leads Performances 
by Cast Including Artists 


from Metropolitan 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 29.—“Aida” was 
sung twice at the epen-air theater in 
the Hollywood “Bowl” on Sept. 20 and 22. 
The vocal work was very good and the in- 


vestiture in general magnificent. Alex- 
ander Bevani, artistic director in gen- 
eral charge of the production and re- 
hearsals, and Fulgenzio Guerrieri, con- 
ductor, achieved presentations of beauty. 
Financially the results were consider- 
ably less gratifying, partly owing to 





inclemency of weather on the day of the 
second performance. The production is 
reported to have cost more than $50,000, 
and the deficit is said to be about half 
this amount. This was to be retrieved 
by a third performance at popular prices 
on Sept. 29. Mrs. A. B. Maescher, who 
has large lumber interests here, is the 
monetary sponsor of the production. 
Bianca Saroya gave a delightful in- 
terpretation of the title-réle. Morgan 
Kingston was a somewhat indifferent 
Radames, although he sang expressively 
and with beauty of tone in the last two 
acts. Louis d’Angelo as the King was 
satisfying vocally and _histrionically. 
Of excellent artistic quality in both re- 
gards was also the work of Lawrence 
Tibbett of Los Angeles, in the baritone 
part of Amonasro. He will make his 
début at the Metropolitan this winter. 
Viola Ellis, mezzo-soprano, brought 
warmth of expression and sympathy to 
the réle of Amneris. Leslie Brigham, 
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a young Los Angeles bass, sang the part 
of Ramfis; Virgie Lee Mattoon was the 
High Priestess, and Herbert Cargill 
the Messenger. Both the latter were 
resident artists. 

The ballet numbers, produced by 
Ernest Belcher, were pleasing and well 
executed. The large chorus, lavishly 
costumed, and trained by Mr. Guer- 
rieri and Claire Forbes Crane, sang well. 
A large number of “supers” and two 
brass bands on the stage completed an 
imposing cast. Camels and an elephant 
added realism to the well conceived 
stage picture. Mr. Guerrieri conducted 
without score. 

Especial mention must be made of 
the colossal scenery, which included six- 
teen three-dimensional pillars, four 
immense towers and a massive repro- 
duction of the famous arch of Karnak. 
These settings, forty feet high and 
colorfully decorated, were designed by 
Douglas Crane and built by Joseph 
Perry, technical director. Mr. Bevani, 
the artistic director, achieved in the 
various acts an impressive variety of 
settings with these pillars and towers. 





Long Beach, Cal., Applauds Operetta 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Sept. 29.—Ruth 
Burdick Williams, soprano; Pauline 
Scanlon, mezzo-soprano; Robert S. Ed- 
monds, tenor; Charles F. Patrick, bass, 
and Mrs. William Conrad Mills and Joe 
Burns were the principals in a recent 
performance of ‘Wonder Why,” an oper- 
etta by Lucian and Gynne Denni, given 
for the benefit of the Ebell Club at the 
Municipal Auditorium. A company of 
seventy-five Long Beach musicians took 
part in the performance and the music 
was heartily applauded. 

A. M. GRIGGs. 





Mich., Greets Chicago Little 


Symphony 


Pontiac, MIcH., Sept. 29.—The Civic 
Music Association presented the Little 
Symphony of Chicago, George Dash, con- 
ductor, with Jessie Isabel Christian, so- 
prano, as soloist at the Oakland Theater 
on Sept. 26. The orchestral program 
was given with brilliancy and fine tonal 
color. Miss Christian sang “Je suis 
Titania” from “Mignon” and “The Bell 
Song” from Lakmé with artistic effect. 

Mrs. W. FREDERIC JACKSON. 


Pontiac, 





Mrs. Agnes F. Timme of Milwaukee 


Makes Operatic Début in Italy 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 29.—Mrs. Agnes F. 
Timme, wife of A. F. Timme, formerly 
owner of the Milwaukee Baseball Club, 
made her début last week in opera at the 
Torino in Milan, Italy, according to 
cables received in Milwaukee. She sang 
the part of Mimi in “Bohéme” and is to 
appear this season also in “Faust,” 
“Roméo et Juliette” and “Thais,” before 
returning to this country to tour in con- 
cert, C. O. SKINROOD. 





Carrie Jacobs Bond Honor Guest at 
Chattanooga Reunion 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 29.—Car- 
rie Jacobs Bond, composer, was an honor 
guest of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Chattanooga during 
the recent reunion of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans. A feature of the cel- 
ebration was the presentation to the city 
of a gun mount from the battleship 
Maine. Senator Newell Sanders made 
the presentation speech, and Mrs. Bond 
replied in behalf of the city. The Twen- 
ty-fourth Infantry Band gave a _ pro- 
gram of patriotic numbers. 





Poughkeepsie Singer Weds 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Sept. 29.—An- 
nouncement is made of the marriage of 


Estelle Sayre, vice-president of the 
Poughkeepsie Symphony Society, and 
the Rev. Benjamin Laisdell Herr of 


Glens Falls. Miss Sayre is also a member 
of the Dutchess County Musical Associ- 
ation and was formerly soloist in St. 
Paul’s and Christ Churches in this city. 
ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 


“TIOLANTHE” IN SAN DIEC 9 





Local Artists Successfully Produce (;j 
bert and Sullivan Opera 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Sept. 29.—Two 
formances of Gilbert and Sulli 
opera, “Iolanthe,” was given at 
Spreckels Theater recently for the | 
fit of the Camp Kearney Hospital 
The cast of local artists, under the d 
tion of Countess Laura de Turczyno 
included Mrs. L. L. Rowan, Mrs. E. H 
inger, Mrs. B. Irones, John Rock ic 
Delano Cadman, John Morgan and !); 


Roy Stevenson, and Chesley Mills 
the conductor. The performances \ 
successful artistically and financial], 

A series of operalogues given by | 
rah Hubbard, assisted by Homer ;: 
mons, pianist, opened the local seaso: 0; 
the San Diego Players in a week’s op. 
gagement at the Yorick Theater. 10 
operas reviewed were “Pagliacci,” “!)i¢ 
Toten Augen,” “L’Anima Allegra” and 
“Hansel and Gretel,” and the series. 
which vroved very attractive, drew larye 
audiences. Several piano solos playe; 
by Mr. Simmons added to the interest of 
the programs. W. F. REYEnr. 





San Jose Guild Opens Season with 


Organ Series 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Sept. 29.—The first 
concert of the season was given last 
week by Walter Keller at the First 
Methodist Church under the auspices of 
the local branch of the American Guild 


of Organists. The program was of ex- 
ceptional interest, containing many com- 
positions of the modern school and in- 
cluding several by the organist himself. 
LeRoy V. Brant, president of the San 
Jose Guild, announced that this was the 
first of a series of organ recitals that 
the Guild would sponsor during the com- 
ing season. M. M. FISHER. 
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CHORAL FESTIVAL 
ROUSES OAKLAND 


Sey. n Cities on San Francisco 
Bay Join in Week’s 


Celebrations 
By A. F. See 

Q.KLAND, CAL., Sept. 29.—The seven 
Eas. Bay cities have entered upon a 
yunity Festival, a week of concerts, 
pageants and industrial exhibitions, fol- 
iowing in the spirit of the famed Mardi- 
Gras of the old South. A big concert 
 Civie Arena on Sept. 24 opened the 
festivities. For weeks a chorus of 1000 
had been rehearsing, sectionally, under 
the leadership of musicians on this side 
of the Bay. To the untiring efforts of 
Zannette Potter, as organizer and con- 
cert manager, was due a noteworthy 
success. 

Glenn Woods, Music Director in Oak- 
land schools, conducted both chorus and 
orchestra. The chorus was attractive 
in costumes of the old Spanish days of 
California, and musically it fulfilled 
all predictions. Indeed, the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from “Tannhauser” was memor- 
able, the volume of the 1000 voices fill- 
ing the vast arena. 

The orchestra of some sixty members 
was recruited largely from the teachers 
in the public school music section and 
the community orchestra, with a few 
professional players, and ably demon- 
strated the fine character of the work 
done in the schools. The official hymn 
of the “Dons of Peralta” sponsoring 
this fiesta, was orchestrated by a 
student in Technical High School. The 
“Toreador” Song from “Carmen” was 
effectively given by full chorus and 
orchestra, and had to be repeated. 

Irene LeNoir, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, sang the Habanera from 
Harold Kirby 
in full, 


com 


“Carmen,” in costume. 
two baritone numbers, 


sang 
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round voice. Quinto Maganini of New 
York, flautist, was heard to advantage 
in a group of original compositions. 
Margaret Avery, ’cellist, also took part 
in the program. Nadine Shepard was 
an efficient accompanist. Mrs. Glenn 
Woods, soprano, and Ruth Hall Cran- 
dall, contralto, were soloists with the 


chorus in an excerpt from “Cavalleria 


Rusticana.”” The audience numbered 
about 7000 persons. 
Stefan Kozakevich, young Russian 


baritone, appeared in Ebell Hall recently 
in a recital arranged by Stella Worden 


Smith. Mr. Kozakevich has a fine voice 
of great range, and much beauty. He 
has much yet to learn, but his study has 
been confined to a very short period. 
He sang numbers by Rubinstein, Bor- 
odin, Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff, a 
group of folk-songs, and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers.” Hugo Friedhoffer, 
‘cellist, played Bach’s Suite in D and 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” with Betty Fried- 
hoffer at the piano. Sergei Mikhailoff 


was accompanist, and contributed a 
group of interesting original piano 
numbers. 





May Peterson Returns 
from Summer of Study 
and Concerts in Europe 





sueneeeeaenaanas 





May Peterson, Soprano (Lower Center), 
with Her Fiance, Col. Ernest Thompson, 
and Their Party in France 


May Peterson, soprano, who was 
scheduled to arrive in New York this 
week from a summer abroad, made many 


appearances in France and _ renewed 
friendships of former years. The first 
part of the summer was spent in the 
south of France, coaching with Jean de 
Reszké, her former teacher. Upon her 
arrival in Paris, Miss Peterson was 
elected an honorary member of the 
American delegation to the Interallied 
Federation of Former Combatants. She 
was heard at a dinner at the Cafe des 
Ambassadors, given by the American 
Legion, and also at a reception at the 
Hotel de Ville, given by the Council of 
Paris. Miss Peterson was presented to 
the Queen of Roumania and was a guest 
at a reception by the City Council at the 
Hotel de Ville in Brussels, and was also 
entertained at tea at the American Em- 
bassy in Brussels. 

She will be heard in concert in prac- 
tically every part of the United States. 


Burmester to Bring European Pianist 


as Accompanist for Tour 


Willy Burmester, violinist, who sailed 
this week from Hamburg to make a tour 
of the United States, will bring with 
him a young pianist, Franz Rupp, as as- 
sisting artist and accompanist. Mr. Bur- 
mester will give a second New York 
recital on the afternoon of Nov. 2, fol- 
lowing that at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 20. He will also fulfill 
engagements in Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and Boston during the opening week 
of his tour. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


Sept. 29.—With the return from vaca- 
tion of Savannah musicians, the local 
season is fast getting under way. Sev- 
eral choir changes have been announced. 
Mrs. Frank Hubner, contralto, has re- 
signed as soloist at the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Ascension and 
the Synagogue and has accepted a choir 
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Floyd, soprano, has returned after two 
seasons in New York and has resumed 
her former position in the Independent 
Presbyterian Church Choir. She will give 
concerts in several nearby towns. Grace 
Cushman, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools for the last two years, has re- 
signed her position. MAY TEASDALE. 


Cecil Arden Returns from Europe 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, returned from a 
summer visit to Europe in the Lafayette 
on Sept. 24. Miss Arden brought with 
her from abroad a unique stage setting 
and a costume especially designed for use 
in her recital novelty, “Carmen’s Dream,” 
which she will present on tour before and 
after the opera season. Many concerts 
have been scheduled for Miss Arden’s 
autumn tour. 





Dushkin to Give Recitals Abroad Before 
American Début 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who will 
make his first public appearance in 
America in January as soloist with the 
New York Symphony under Walter Dam- 
rosch, is scheduled to give three recitals 
in Paris on Oct. 2, Nov. 2 and Dec. 3. 
Mr. Dushkin will also appear in Paris in 
December as soloist with the Colonne 
Orchestra. He will give London recitals 
on Oct. 9 and 25. 

Marya Freund to Sing in Schénberg 

Work in London 


Marya Freund, Polish singer, who will 
make her first American tour this sea- 
son, has spent the month of September 


A Musical Journey 





singing.”—Chicago Journal. 
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in Austria, preparing Schénberg works 
with the composer. She will be heard in 
three performances of this composer’s 
“Pierrot Lunaire” in London in Novem- 
ber, before sailing for New York, to make 
appearances under the L. D. Bogue Con- 
cert Management. 


TO TRAIN SUPERVISORS 





Alabama College Establishes Course of 
Study 

MONTEVALLO, ALA., Sept.29.--Alabama 
College has taken the lead recently in in- 
troducing in this State a comprehensive 
course for students preparing to become 
supervisors of music in the public schools. 
This is the only college in the State giv- 
ing a supervisors’ course. Frank E. 
Marsh, director of the School of Music, 
has made efforts to give a thorough 
course of study, including academic col- 
lege subjects as well as training in music. 

May Andrus is head of the Public 
School Music Department, and the gram- 
mar and high schools of Montevallo are 
used for observation and practice teach- 
ing under the supervision of Miss An- 
drus. An opportunity is thus given for 
practical application of the work under 
ideal conditions. On completion of the 
two-years’ course a certificate in public 
school music is granted from the college, 
which covers all State requirements for 
teaching. 

A series of artists’ concerts, a May 
festival and chorus and glee club activi- 
ties add to the attractiveness of this 
course. 





Carboni Sings “Rigoletto” 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—Mario Carboni, 
baritone, has just returned to Chicago 
after an extraordinary success in Two 
Rivers, Wis., where he sang the title réle 
in Verdi’s “Rigoletto” and Alfio in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mr. Carboni 
received much hearty applause. 


Diskay Appears at Pantheon 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29.—Joseph Diskay, 
Hungarian tenor, disclosed a voice of 
exceptional loveliness and wide range in 
his singing at the Pantheon Theater this 
week. He obtained a magnificent effect 
with “Celeste Aida.” 
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MUSIC WINS PLACE 
IN CURRICULUM OF 
WHEELING SCHOOL 


West Virginia Board Allows 
High School Students in 
This Subject to Count 
Points for Graduation — 
Steckel Engaged to Super- 
vise Studies — Orchestras 
and Glee Clubs Organized 


HEELING, W. VA., Sept. 29.— 

The Board of Education has 
made an important move along modern 
lines of education by deciding unani- 
mously at a recent meeting to give 
music a prominent place in the Wheel- 
ing High School curriculum, MHere- 
after the study of music by High 
School students will entitle them to 
the same number of points toward 
graduation as the study of any other 
subject. 


Music appreciation classes, which will 
he elective to all students, will be organ- 
ized shortly. In these classes musical 
form, musical history, lives of composers 
and appreciation of the best types of 
music will be discussed and studied. 

A comprehensive plan of studies and 
credits was made by Edwin M. Steckel at 
the request of the Board of Education, 
which subsequently engaged Mr. Steckel 
as music supervisor for the High School. 

The Girls’ Glee Club met for the first 
time last week. Forty-two former mem- 
bers and fifty-two new members attended 
the rehearsal. New music has been or- 
dered and frequent appearances in the 
assembly of students held each morning 
in the school is promised. The Boys’ 
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Glee Club met and organized recently. 
Twenty-seven boys have already signified 
their intention of singing with this club. 

The orchestra has started work with 
more than twenty-five members in at- 
tendance. The instrumentation, however, 
is not all that is required to make a well- 
balanced orchestra, as an overwhelming 
number of violinists reported. Efforts 
will be made to enlist performers upon 
the instruments needed at once. 

Every member of the glee clubs and 
orchestra this year will be required to 
attend regularly a class which will meet 
one evening a week after school for dis- 
cussion and for study in general musical 
knowledge. For attendance at both the 


weekly rehearsal and the weekly class a 
student will be allowed one full credit 
for each year’s work. The weekly class 
in general musical knowledge will elimi- 
nate many of the difficulties usually ex- 
perienced by singers and players in tak- 
ing up new music and will allow the full 
rehearsal period of forty-five minutes for 
the actual learning of the music under 
preparation. 

Shortly after the holidays the study 
of instrumental music will be begun in 
classes to be held in the school. Oppor- 
tunity will be given the student to re- 
ceive instruction on the instrument of his 
choice under a competent teacher at a 
nominal sum. 





REINER BRINGS NEW 
WORKS FROM EUROPE 


Cincinnati Symphony Not to 
Include New York in 
Eastern Tour 


Works by American composers and 
foreign novelties will be included in the 
programs of the Cincinnati Symphony 
during the coming season. Fritz Reiner, 
conductor of the orchestra, returned with 


Mrs. Reiner to ~merica last week on the 
Conte Rosso, and brought with him a 
number of scores for performance. 

According to advance schedules, the 
programs this season will include 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du _ Printemps,” 
which Mr. Reiner considers the “most im- 
portant contemporary musical docu- 
ment”; Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,” 
Casella’s “Puppazzetti’—all to have Cin- 
cinnati premiéres, and interesting works 
by Schénberg, Bartok, Respighi, Alfano, 
Loeffler, Ernest Schelling and Charles T. 
Griffes. 

The orchestra will not visit New York 
this season, Mr. Reiner stated, because of 
conflicting dates in securing available 
concert halls. It will make a tour of 
the eastern United States, however, and 
contemplates a New York appearance 
next season, 

The conductor and his wife spent four 
months abroad, during which time they 
visited their Italian estate near Milan, 
and also closed their Dresden home, 
sending their furnishings and library 
to their new house in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Reiner held auditions for recruits 
to the symphony upon his arrival in 
New York. He will begin rehearsals for 
his second season with the orchestra on 
Oct. 8. The winter concert series will 
be opened on Oct. 27. 





Leginska Receives Ovation in London 


LONDON, Sept. 22.—Ethel Leginska re- 
ceived an ovation for her playing of the 
Mozart Concerto in A under the baton 


of Sir Henry Wood in the Promenade 
Concerts recently. She had ten recalls. 
Mme. Leginska has been engaged for one 
of the Queen’s Hall Sunday Afternoon 
Concerts under Sir Henry Wood next 
March, and will also appear again in 
concert with Eugene Goossens. Another 
appearance in March will be in Munich, 
Germany, where she will appear as con- 
ductor in two concerts and will also play 
a concerto. 
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EDWARD MORRIS Opens New York Studio 
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ARTISTS RETURNING 
FOR WINTER SEASON 


Incoming Liners Bring Many 
Musical Celebrities from 
European Countries 


Incoming liners continue to bring 
musical artists from vacations and work 
abroad. The Aquitania which docked 
on Sept. 29, had aboard Eugene Goossens, 
English composer; Ethel Leginska, 
pianist, who has been appearing in con- 
certs abroad, and Michael Fokine, Rus- 
sian ballet master. The same day, the 
Belgenland brought Norman Bel-Geddes, 
scenic artist, and Frederic Lamond, pian- 
ist, who comes for another recital tour 
of this country. 

Aboard the Resolute arriving the pre- 
vious day were Artur Bodanzky, con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan; Frederick 


Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony; Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, and Mme. Charles Cahier, 
concert contralto. The Pittsburgh, ar- 
riving on Sept. 25, brought Lauri 
Kennedy, Australian ’cellist, and his 
wife, Dorothy McBride Kennedy, pian- 
ist; Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, and Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, pianist. H. B. Tremaine, 
president of the Aeolian Company, sailed 
for Europe on the Berengaria on 
Sept. 25. 


DE PACHMANN ANNOUNCES 
FIRST NEW YORK PROGRAM 











Veteran Pianist to Play Favorite Chopin 
Numbers—“Good for Ten Years,” 
Says Noted Physician 


Vladimir de Pachmann, who will make 
his first appearance in New York, after 
an absence of twelve years, in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 11, will in- 
clude in his program a group of Chopin 
numbers with which his name has long 
been associated. These will be Nocturne, 
Op. 32, No. 1; Second Impromptu in F 
Sharp; Prelude, Op. 28, No. 6, and Alle- 
gro de Concert in A. Other works will 
be Beethoven’s “Pathétique” Sonata, two 
works each by Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann and a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody. 


Other appearances for Mr. de Pachmann 
in October will be in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Milwaukee. 

Before leaving for Toronto last week, 


. where he opened his tour on Oct. 1, the 


pianist was examined by Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton, authority on superior physical 
condition and longevity, who pronounced 
that the seventy-five-year-old musician 
has the vitality of a man of fifty-five. He 
gave it as his opinion that Mr. de Pach- 
mann’s “absorbing passion for music to 
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Music School May Remain ;;, 
Residential Section, Rules 
Madison Official 


ADISON, WIS., Sept. 29.- 
a music school a commer 

or an educational institution? T 
was the problem before the C 
Council of Madison recently. W! 
the Wisconsin School of Mu 
bought a house in the residence s 
tion of the city, neighbors protest 
to the city officials on the grou 
that it was a commercial instit )- 
tion and hence forbidden in a re. - 
dential section by the zoning or - 
nance. The City Attorney, wh 
appealed to, decided in favor of t}), 
educational aspect, and the injun - 
tion, which had been served on 
Elizabeth Buehler, director of t! 
school of music, was dissolv: 
There is talk of carrying the ma 
ter to the courts. 

CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 





the exclusion of all earthly cares hes le 
his spirit singularly free from the 
ages of time” and that he should be 
to continue his career for ten years. 
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REX TILLSON 


New York Plaza 4426 











ZOCfZPuA 


Hungarian Pianist 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester, N. Y 








STARK’S 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Benefits, Lyceum, Music 
Festivals, etc. 


Openings for Good Talent 








Glen Morris Stark, Studio 816, 
Director Carnegie Hall 
KANSAS CITY 


“‘ LITTLE SYMPHONY ”’ 


N: DE RUBERTIS, Conductor 
ANNA MILLAR, Manager 


500 Lillis Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











TENOR 


Management?::R. EE. Johnston 
£451 Broadway, New York: City 











ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Easemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 


57 W. 58th St., New Yerk 
Phone Plaza 














LOUIS REILLY 


Teacher of Singing 


Fourteenth Successful Season 


49 West 86th St. New York City 
*Phone Schuyler 1261 














Alexander 


OUMANSKY 


Ballet and Productions 
Former Ballet Master Capitol 
Theater, N. Y. 
Announces classes in 
Ballet, Classic and all Stage Dancing 
Studio: 110 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: Bryant 9339 




















4 OLANO FF 


VIOL INIST 
*Sc und musicianship,’ “colorful 
tone,”’ ‘‘solid technic,’ **style 
repe = ““excellent musical 
feeling cad taste.”"-—-N. Y. Press. 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Management: 
The Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave., New York 





Phone, Rhinelander 8046 
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Boston Opera Season of 1911-12 Cost 
$442,447, the Official Figures Show 


j)QQNOAGAUUANAAAAUOTAUASAAAOU EUAN SU TTTUUUNONN LEENA 


ul 

cTUAL figures of the cost of giving 
A »rand opera are seldom available to 
the public, hence those of the Boston 


Opera Company for the season of 1911- 
1912, prepared by Max Rabinoff, are of 
ular interest. The total has been 
estimated at $442,447.07, according to 
the budget prepared by Mr. Rabinoff, 
who acquired the papers containing the 
fgures at the time of the bankruptcy 
proceedings of the Boston Opera Com- 
any in 1915. According to an article in 
‘he Christian Science Monitor, Mr. Rabi- 
roff, who recently established the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Operatic Art at Stony 
Point, N. Y., is using the figures pub- 
lished in the Monitor in compiling a 
budget for the opera company which he 
plans to put on the road in the season of 
1924-1925. 

The conductors cost more than $41,000, 
of which $9,000 went to Felix Weingart- 
ner for three performances, the total 
peing only slightly less than half the sum 
paid to all the players in the orchestra. 


part 


“Ridiculous extravagance!” the Moni- 
tor quotes Mr. Ravinoff as_ saying. 
“When will the people of the United 
States see the folly of paying bills for 
grand opera at the rate they have been 
in years past, not only in Boston but also 
in Chicago and New York? From my 
actual experience in the field of produc- 
tion and from my recent study of costs, 
I am convinced that opera can be given 
in a first-class way at a little more than 
half the prices now paid by the public; 

The hitherto unpublished Boston Opera 
budget of twelve years ago follows: 
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Artists, Season 1911-12 
Oe ON os, cos as 5 4, kk oe Ses OTE $ 3,106.79 
eS aah ok aa ha ke eS Oo ROE OE 3,000.00 
Eo ile cg kev eee eb beg ee 3,939.10 
Ere ae eer ee ae 200.00 
EE, OE os ca sceeawee tteens 4,000.00 
ised. wad. Oh Ma ERS Ce 888 0 3,575.26 
CE! CieetGnssccse aves sed 1,421.46 
PETE EMMOW 65s ccs vce creecewns 7,326.68 
ce sb cot teense oes 5.00 
se oe 5 alas 6.6 6 tb 18 & yaale a bre! 1,470.10 
i covey cars dee bend ae sn 983.26 
ee, SW FRGBGCRE oie cece sccccnese 2,000.00 
pe Ee ee ee ee 1,398.36 
Pe 6 discs bee ed Kae b 6 v0.8 1,625.11 
ICH-@-BACH 
Ultra- uality PIANOS. : 8 
and PLAYER PIANOS |e 
> 9 
One Artist's 
6é ° e 99 
Companionship 


with a 


Kranich & Bach 








‘6 HAVE known the 

superlative merits 
of the Kranich & Bach 
Piano for so long that 
the utmost 


TUT 


it is with 


pleasure that I look for- 





ward to a season’s use 
of, and companionship 
with, such a fine and 
exquisitely toned piano. - 
I could not think of ! 
- anything more beauti- = 
ful and satisfying. 
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teeenit 


“VERA CURTIS” 
(Lyric Soprano, Formerly 
Metropolitan Opera Company) 


CVONUE DONOR BOEODORGE DEON LOteRIONN 


risenanene 


Curtis uses the 
Bach Piano 
in her home. 


Miss 
Kranich & 


exclusively 


iene 


SU 


PTL ELLE 





SOPNODNPOEFONADAUAALcsenONROEON EONS 


RANICH & BACH 


Established 1864 


Catalog and Prices on Request 


235 East 23rd Street 
16 West 125th Street 
NEW YORK 
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es ia eb eek ha wes $ 150.00 
ee es eames de 1,179.02 
Ds THOTGICR YOUN@ 2... cccccces 3,000.00 
ee 18,000.00 
Bret OIE ceca vw cdo kevees 22,800.00 
I a cn cis ov hid bee eas 1,586.78 
ee ES 3s 65 ode 06 $0¥ 60 ned oO % 1,132.65 
rege irr a errr 1,337.00 
RP ig See ene 2 Sed seus ke 1,575.00 
iG oe ek ga a» wih cba a bb es 8,644.49 
Le. Delavin, refunded......6csscc 20.00 
ah ae eee 501.49 
Rie, SEs ios. 5 gine hs 40 64 bw Wee eee 8 11,820.36 
err re ere eee 1,287.96 
Ae eens 883.90 
I SU Oe, 8 es 6 abe eh cae 5,699.47 
Ce ig wae se RS dbs Sk be be hed 7,935.12 
kt alias 5 ck 4A pd o-Sudaaerw tk 544.03 
ie (MEd us "5 9 5 ow bh woes deb ba ba 680.83 
I eg ae: <aigha 4 645 60's 90 bw Ex 1,021.49 
De ED aS oy ew bid bes oo kd keen 957.50 
eh AS 6S oka. pola ain sibrs ava 950.00 
et en od a4 5 05.44 & Seach ow bed 17,100.00 
i PRE. 6.x bend 84900544305 .68 1,164.60 
et WE. Sik a <a Ok dk wee soba 47,044.74 
ee eee 665.42 
A eee 566.62 
MEOTIOCEE BPOITINO oie cic cccvace 5,437.72 
re era 1,719.20 
Me PE Sk 6h GSa bad boas KOS 6 804 5 894.60 
SS ae ee eee eee 999.05 
ay I oo ak 60460004860 be ens 572.44 
Bee SSSR KOREA SHEE Ce Os 4,473.47 
Se NEEL b's hg Siok die! e408 83-55 ge 1,305.54 
ae teh 420 ae 1g Gtk WS Cha oe ada 18,198.22 
S| ee ee ee rr Te eee 1,494.76 
tke, SGP areca eee 565.34 
G. LeBlanc-Maeterlinck............ 7,015.45 
er errs 4,946.17 
"i NR ee eer mee 5,522.29 
i cs ote seh ated 64s 60s 3,218.47 
EE is 5k SG Ness MO HEROES Oe 0 ac ee 333.54 
a's, sce be Slows bone 3 es 08-48 560.00 
ee ere ee ee 940.00 
i ES 0h 6 0k do 0c Fk SORE ER Cake eS 1,036.24 
Mg ee ey eee ie ee ae 3,997.00 
WHMICOP BCPAFAIN 6.6 ccccsccdiccccsae 555.60 


$257,064.69 


Orchestra, Season 1911-12 


. oe ere erm ergy er $ 4,100.00 
OR Tr rer 1,932.44 
i, IS thi tis's a" 4 ig v4) Wi 04. ch dove Os 7,410.17 
ere ae oar ere 4,085.17 
Pe is ecataeceberss sxe 1,228.92 
i EES Sheath tended tbbencs babes 9,598.69 
I °°. a era 959.00 
Ws PN bibs '0 600560006 5366-68005 611.70 
“f Strony TEEUEEELELEREE EEE 1,653.95 
POH WOMBAPIMNE? .occisscscvcceces 9,451.06 


$ 41,022.10 
and expenses, sundry 


Musicians 


items 84,109.81 


$125,131.91 
Season 1911-12 


members.. 


Chorus, 
Foreign and American $ 41,256.61 
O. Sbavaglia 





Ballet, Season 1911-12 


Foreign and American members..$ 13,748.99 
ae a ee eee 1,802.23 
ey. SEER 45's 0505000053 bb ao Ree kee wee 1,265.66 


$ 16,816.88 


Hiring of Extra Artists, Season 1911-12 
Metropolitan Opera Co., Chicago 
Opera Co., and Montreal Opera 
Es, -edee aces Shed ose Ae 38,012.95 
Credit: Artists sublet $3,997.89. 
Recapitulation 
ME. A gic oO si 8. 4 0k ERS OE $257,064.69 
Artists—Conductors .......cccceees 11,022.10 
Pgh ee ag | a a ier 2,176.98 
vg ok | ra are 3,067.89 
$303,331.66 
PPI. 6.5b0+ 0.000.890 Se weetassreiee 84,109.81 
Oy |) aes eet yee eee ee ee 41,256.61 
a ee ee a ae or eee ee 13,748.99 
4!) ee ee ee eee ree ee ey $442,447.07 


In comparison with the above figures it 
is of interest to note those published re- 
cently in MUSICAL AMERICA showing the 
percentage of total expenses in the vari- 


ous departments of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company: 

Miscellaneous eXPensSe ......ccccccccese Doar 
SE MUOOUIND. 5 6 a b:0.5.0:0:0.0:0,0696.6 6:0 bi 7.35% 
Publicity, administration, etc......... 9.28% 
Repairs to scenery, costumes, etc....15.68¢ 


Theater, warehousing, etc.............20.25% 
Musical staff, orchestra, chorus, ballet, 


WO TGS 6k 6650605003 20.25% 
Ci rare ree Tee eT er rr ee 21.96% 


Edward Ziegler of the business man- 
agement of the Metropolitan, when con- 
sulted in regard to the apportionment of 
expenses at the Metropolitan, said that 
the directors preferred that no public 
statement of the kind be made. 
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THE LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Announce Fall Term for Artists, Teachers, Students 
| +45 e+ 
| FRANK LA FORGE: Composer—Pianist—Coaching. Programme Building, Classes in 
; Accompanying and Piano (Leschetizky). 
ERNESTO BERUMEN: Concert Pianist and Pedagogue, Specializing in Interpretation and 
F Technique. 
" Concert Tenor—Voice Culture and Oratorio—Tenor Soloist St. 
ARTHUR KRAFT: Bartholomew's Church. N. Y. 
7 +32. "e+: 
fi For information address: 14 West 68th Street, New York City. Telephone: Columbus 8993 
‘i 
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EXTENDED SEASON 
FOR METROPOLITAN 


Ten Novelties and Revivals 
and Sixteen New Artists 
Are Announced 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
issued its prospectus for the coming sea- 
son which will open on Monday, Nov. 5, 
one week earlier than has been cus- 
tomary for a number of years. The sea- 
son will continue until the end of the 
third week in April, 1924, making twenty- 
four weeks of opera instead of twenty- 
three as heretofore. 

As already announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the novelties for the coming 
season will include Laparra’s “Haba- 
nera,” Riccitelli’s “I Compagnacci” and 
Massenet’s ‘‘Le Roi de Lahore,” the latter 
two having their first performances in 
this country. Revivals with new settings 
will be made of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le 
Coq d’Or,” Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz,” 
Giordano’s “Fedora,” Flotow’s “Martha,” 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger” and “Sieg- 
fried” and Weber’s “Freischiitz.” 

New among the singers will be Nan- 
nette Guilford, Louise Hunter, Marcella 
Roéseler and Phradie Wells, sopranos; 
Merle Alcock and Karin Branzell, con- 
traltos; Miguel Fleta and Rudolph Lau- 
benthal, tenors; Arnold Gabor, Friedrich 
Schorr, Vincente Ballester and Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritones, and James Wolf, bass. 
Vittorio Versé will also join the organ- 
ization as assistant conductor, and Alex- 
ander Kosloff as mime and dancer. 

The following names, on last season’s 
roster, do not appear in the prospectus: 
Angeles Ottein, Selma Segall and Lucille 


Taylor, sopranos; Paul Althouse and 
Emile Rousseau, tenors; Alessandro 
Securi, assistant conductor and Julius 


Bayer, assistant stage-manager. 

No announcement will be made con- 
cerning the opera to be given on the 
opening night of the season, or of the 
cast, until the return of General Manager 
Gatti Casazza next week. 


MARY GARDEN RETURNS 
FOR CONCERT AND OPERA 


Diva to Make Forty-seven Appearances 
in Recital Besides Singing 
with Chicago Forces 


Mary Garden returned to the United 
States last week after a summer spent 
in Europe, principally at Monte Carlo. 
Miss Garden embarked on her first con- 
cert tour last Monday night in Lowell, 
Mass., and will give forty-seven concerts 
before the beginning of her engagement 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
in December. She will make her first 
appearance of the season in opera in 
the title-réle of Massenet’s “Cléopatre” 
which is being revived for her, and will 
also sing in “Louise,” “Salome,” “The 
Juggler,” and “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

Miss Garden’s concert programs will 
consist principally of Russian songs, 
many of which she obtained from a Rus- 
sian singer refugee in Monte Carlo, a 
number of operatic excerpts and encores 
all in English. Her Russian songs will 
also be sung in English. 

While she was at Monte Carlo, Miss 
Garden made a tentative engagement to 
play a tennis match with William Tilden, 
and a set of doubles was also planned 
between the soprano and Mr. Tilden 
against Mrs. Mallory and John McCor- 
mack. 








Dumesnil Appointed Correspondent for 
“Comoedia” in United States 


Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, who 
will return to America this fall for an 
extensive tour under the management 
of Harry and Arthur Culbertson, has 
been appointed correspondent in the 
United States for Comoedia, a European 
theatrical and musical daily paper. His 
articles will include reviews of the opera 
season, reports of the symphonic organ- 
izations, and a series of articles on the 
scope and activities of the music study 
clubs throughout the country. Mr. 
Dumesnil spent the summer at La Baule, 
Loire-Inferieure, France. 





Recital for Provincetown Art Gallery 


PROVINCETOWN, MaAss., Sept. 29.—A 
joint recital was given here recently for 
the benefit of the Provincetown Art As- 
sociation at the Art Gallery by William 
G. Jones, violinist, and N. Val Peavey, 
pianist. American works were a fea- 
ture of the program. ~ 
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IR CHARLES VIL- 
LIERS STANFORD, 
veteran British com- 
poser, in his recent 
book entitled ‘‘Inter- 
ludes,” says some com- 

plimentary things about the rise and 
progress of music in America, and in- 
cludes these words: “Nations have to 
grow old with a folk-music of cen- 
turies behind them before they ex- 
press themselves in unmistakable 
terms of their own nationality. The 
ingredients have to be mixed and 
boiled before the dish is served. Upon 
this point von Bulow and Dvorak were 
equally positive; both agreed in the 
prophecy that with patience ‘the day 
of American music would come.” It 
is open to question whether or not it 
is necessary “to grow old with a folk- 
music of centuries” to shake off the 
swaddling clothes of musical infancy. 
The world has known many fine com- 
posers who have not composed “in un- 
mistakable terms of their own nation- 
ality,” many who have had little in- 
terest in folk-music, and we doubt the 
necessity of America’s chanting her 
folk-songs and doing time at graceful 
country dances before her composers 
make themselves heard. 


* * * 
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Chaucer and Our composers might, 
Frederick Jacobi however, join hands 
Join Hands with the past in some 
such way as that 
adopted by Frederick Jacobi, who, in 
“Roundel” and “Ballade,” makes two re- 
markably interesting settings of poems 
by Chaucer (G. Schirmer). Mr. Jacobi 
is one of the young men who are helping 
to make American music notable—and he 
is doing it less than sixty years after the 
close of the Civil War, which Sir Charles 
sets as the birthday of music in this 
country; a short infancy indeed com- 
pared to that of other lands. It takes a 
composer of real ability to catch the 
flavor and essence of Chaucer and trans- 
late it faithfully into the idiom of mod- 
ern music. Mr. Jacobi has done just that 
in these songs. There is something strik- 
ingly Chaucerian in his music, some 
quality that defies analysis, yet his mode 
of speech is essentially modern. The 
first page of “Roundel” could never have 
been written by anybody but a modern 
composer, especially the last bar but one, 
still it echoes the days when Chaucer 
wrote: 
“Your two eyn will slee me sodenly.” 
They are, indeed, fine songs which the 
discriminating will appreciate and enjoy. 


K sa * 
Compositions A group of composi- 
for Violin by tions by Paul White 
Paul White bear the titles “Old- 

fashioned _ Suite,” 
“Serenade,” “Reverie,” “Poem” and 
“Fantastic Dance” (Bruzelles: A. 
Cranz; Boston: C. W. Thompson & Co.). 


To judge by these numbers would be to 
conclude that the composer is a classicist. 
In his adherence to traditional forms and 
in his harmonic progressions he shows 
that he is following along paths that 
were more traveled half a century ago 
than they are today. That in itself is 
not a serious indictment. There yet re- 
mains much to be said in the idioms of 
yesterday, but it takes a master to say it. 
While Mr. White cannot be placed in this 
class, he nevertheless has written some 
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interesting and playable music. Prob- 
ably “Old-fashioned Suite” is the best of 
these pieces, largely because the com- 
poser’s idiom fits best into music of this 
style. The four movements of this work 
have real merit. The Adagio, third 
movement, is a stately, satisfying melody 
that possesses much of the dignity and 
charm of the suite of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is rather more individuality 
in the “Poem” than in the other numbers. 
This is for orchestra, but comes with a 
piano accompaniment. The other pieces 
are short and of less interest. 


* * * 


Three Tran- Despite his concert en- 
scriptions by gagements, which keep 
Albert Spalding him almost constantly 

on the move, Albert 
Spalding evidently finds time to add his 
mite to the violin literature. The most 
recent works from his pen are three 
transcriptions, two of them of Chopin’s 
Valses in B Minor, Op. 69, No. 2, and in 
G Flat, Op. 70, No. 1; the third a version 
of Schubert’s “Hark! Hark! the Lark.” 
Needless to say, these are unusually good 
transcriptions. Mr. Spalding is a thor- 
ough musician as well as a distinguished 
violinist, as his compositions and tran- 
scriptions show. In both his solo part 
and accompaniment his aim has been to 
interpret the meaning of the original, 
and he has sacrificed nothing of the in- 
trinsic musical value for mere display; 
nor has he simplified for the convenience 
of the unskilled. Violinists seeking for 
genuine transcriptions would do well to 
get these three (G. Schirmer). 


* * * 


About this time, when 
the studios are opening 
to begin another season 
of work, teaching 
young America how to play and sing, 
and, one hopes, how to become a musician 
as well, there is a quantity of material 
offered for the approval of teachers. 
From one publisher (G. Schirmer) there 
have been received two sets of second 
grade pieces that can be heartily recom- 
mended. One is entitled ‘‘Hallowe’en,” 
Three Studies: ‘“Hallowe’en March,” 
“The Witching Hour” and “Jack o’ Lan- 
terns.” These pieces are thoroughly 
musical and interesting. The second 
number, in particular, in which the clock 
strikes twelve, is much out of the ordi- 


Second Grade 
Teaching 
Material 


nary. The other set is “Wild Flower 
Sketches”: “The Daisy,” “Sweet Brier 
Rose” and “Dandelion” by Frank E. 
Ward. These, too, are excellent teaching 


pieces, and both sets, while they cannot 
fail to interest the pupil, have value as 
music. 

* BS ok 


Jessie L. Gaynor is a 
noted teacher of chil- 
dren, and her piano 
compositions, written 
specially for the young, are among the 
best of their kind. Twelve melodies by 
her, entitled “From the Child World,” 
with words by Alice C. D. Riley, have 
been arranged for piano by Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake (The John Church Co.). They 
are pretty little melodies for first grade 
pupils and the verses accompanying them 
enhance their value by assisting the de- 
velopment of the rhythmic sense in the 
child. They are published in six groups 
of two each and there are border illus- 
trations on the covers that will intrigue 
the learner. 


Twelve Pieces 
for Little 
Beginners 


* * * 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer’s 
one-act operetta, “The 
Forest Court” (The 
Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), not only furnishes 
an hour of entertainment, singing and 
acting for young people but at the same 


An Operetta 
for Children by 
G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer 
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A Budget of New Works of Interest to Musician: 
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time teaches a lesson in one of our im- 
portant national problems: conservation, 
“brought,” as the introductory note says, 
“to the level of child psychology.” The 
characters include five children, fairies, 
elves, animals, flowers and other forest 
folk and lore; in all, twenty-seven prin- 
cipals and a chorus. There are singing, 
speaking and dancing parts. Douglas 
and Virginia Whitehead are the authors 
of the libretto and they have told an 
imaginative little story that children will 
revel in. Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s music is 
delightfully simple without being unin- 
teresting or monotonous. Much of it is 
descriptive and the characters and story 
offer opportunity for variety, of which 
the composer has taken full advantage. 


* * * 


John Barnes Wells, 
apart frem his popular- 
ity as a singer, has 
made a peculiar place 
for himself among song writers. He is 
especially fond of humorous songs ot 
child life and possesses an unusual facil- 
ity in writing them. His latest in this 
style is entitled ‘A Puzzled Little Grand- 
son” (The John Church Co.), and it is as 
simple and direct in its appeal as his 
songs usually are. There are editions 
for high and low voices. Those who have 
a partiality for Negro songs of the 
lullaby type, with a touch of effective 
syncopation, will like Virginia Burt’s 
“Sweet Honey Love,” from the same 
press. It is a fascinating little number 
that should be popular. There is another 
song put out by the Church Co. that has 
a good swinging melody as befits such a 
title as “All the World Is Sunshine.” It 
is by Catherine McFarland—both the 
words and the music—and it makes a 
good number for a medium voice. 

ok * * 


Three Simple 
Songs of 
Merit 


H. O. Osgood H. O. Osgood and Gor- 
and Gordon don Johnstone k now 
Johnstone what are the requisites 


for a good, popular 
song. In the first place, 
Mr. Johnstone writes lyrics that, in the 
domain of the lighter song, are unusually 
good in that they possess not only a genu- 
ine appeal but considerable poetic imagi- 
nation and excellence. And Mr. Osgood 
displays much the same qualities in his 
settings. A new song by these collabora- 
tors, entitled “My Own Door” (The John 
Church Co.) deserves to be widely sung. 
It makes a bid for popular favor, to be 
sure, but there is in it much better musi- 
cianship and authorship than such songs 
usually show, and as a matter of fact 
there is, too, much more appeal because 
it is more genuine. There are two keys. 


Collaborate 


* ok ok 
Songs by Edwin Evans.is the 
Edwin Evans composer of two pleas- 
and ant little encore songs 


E.C. Hammann entitled “The Worm” 
and “A Spring Pet” 
(Philadelphia: The Heidelberg Press). 
The first recounts the near-eating of a 
worm, accompanied by suggestive and 
appropriate music. The second is also 
bright and humorous. Both are short 
and are published for high and low 
voices, as is “The Daffodils,” by Ellis 
Clark Hammann, from the same press. 
This song has many attractive features; 
it is melodious and shows a nice appre- 
ciation of Wordsworth’s popular poem. 
Singers will be interested in this worth- 
while setting. 


* * * 
Recent Songs “At Seventeen” and 
by Cedric “After Love” are the 
W. Lemont titles of two interesting 


songs by Cedric W. 
Lemont (G. Schirmer) that possess more 
than average merit. He has chosen two 


HEUER eee 
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admirable poems by Arthur Sym 
setting and has caught their spi: 

subtlety with fine discrimination. 

is creative interpretation in these 
—-and all song writing is a combi 
of creation and interpretation, b. 
no song can rank high, regardless 


originality and merit as music, un. .. ., 


at the same time interprets the m 
of the text. Mr. Lemont’s mu 
Symons’ poems done into tone. Bo 
for high voice. 


* * 


Two Piano 
Pieces by 


John Mokrejs for piano by J hy 
Mokrejs, entitled “4; 
Parting” and “!)oywy 


Cherry Lane” (Clayton F. Summy (o,). 
These are short little sketches, unpr ten. 
tious and natural, with a way about ‘hem 
that is agreeable to the pianist. The 


melody in the first is played for the mos 


part in octaves, and is fairly sustainej 
The second has rather more variety tech. 


nically. This is good teaching materig| 
for intermediate students. 


There are melody anj 
freshness in two ; jcce; 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and London 
Announce the opening of an American 
Agency at 
110 East 31st St., New York City 
Phone Madison Square 6915 


Messrs, Paterson Sons and Co., Lt, 








Formerly _ Conductor to Willem Mengelberg 
in Amsterdam, Holland. 
Pianist—Organist 

Coaching—Condacting 

Studio: 129 W. S7th St., New York 

Phone Schuyler 8375 
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LOVETTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


For resident and non resident students 
Beautifully located 
T. S. Lovette—pianist— 
Eva Whitford Lovette—vocalist 
Specialists in Their Subjects 
Assisting teachers. _ 
1728 N St., N. W., Washington, D. O. 
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JACK MARKS 


Smilin’ Through. . 
Ti 4d eee Bi Oe Rhea Silberta 


Hear his New York recital, 
Aeolian Hall, October 11th 


M. WITMARK & SONS, New York 
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Ste ow Arthur A. Penn 




















Modern Music 
All the Classics—Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Chopin, 
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FINE ARTS IMPORTING CORPORATION 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 


Announce a 


New Fall Catalogue 


All French Editions of Romantic and Catalogue A, for Piano. 
Catalogue B, for Voice. 
Catalogue C, for Violin, ’Cello, Harp, 


Organ, Orchestra 
Very Advantageous Prices 
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Detroit Symphony Founds Free Concerts for 
School Children with Highest Music Marks 


Edueational Campaign to Develop Appreciation Inaugurated in Michigan City—Young People’s 
Series with Explanatory Talks by Edith M. Rhetts, to Be Given at Nominal Admission 
Prices—Federation of Women’s Clubs Take Active Part in New Enterprise—Concerts 
and Talks on Music Planned for Workers in Industrial Plants 


{ 


Daa Oct. 1—The Detroit Sym- 
phony Society is making a most 
interesting experiment in educational 
work this year, in addition to the regular 
activities of the orchestra. Detroit has 
a population of over a million, but the 
vast majority of this population is in- 
dustrial, and for the greater part 
foreign, it has been attracted to the city 
by the tremendous development in the 
jast ten years in the manufacture of 
automobiles and accessories. The Board 
of Directors of the Detroit Symphony 
Society has felt that the orchestra was 
reaching an altogether too small and 
select public. It, therefore, has made 
plans to reach out to classes which here- 
tofore have never shown any interest in 
good music. 

With this end in view, last spring the 
Society engaged Edith M. Rhetts as its 
Educational Director. Miss Rhetts has 
made a distinguished record in work of 
this character, and aside from the teach- 
ers’ courses in musical appreciation 
which she has given in many larger uni- 
versities of the country, she is chiefly 
responsible for the extraordinary growth 
of the musical public of Kansas City 
during the past two years. Miss Rhetts, 
with William E. Walter, manager of the 
Detroit Symphony; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor, and Victor Kolar, its assistant 
conductor, has laid out a most interest- 
ing plan of work for the coming season. 

The foundation of this work will be 
laid among the children of the grade 
schools. For the past two years the 
Detroit Symphony has done much school 
work, playing in various schools through- 
out the city. During the season of 1922- 
1923, for example, some _ twenty-five 
concerts of this character were given, 
and a conservative estimate would be 
that 50,000 children from the grade and 
high schools heard the _ orchestra. 
Though the orchestra had the co-opera- 
tion of the school authorities and the 
Board of Education appropriated $5,000 
toward the expenses involved in these 
concerts, the scheme was more or less 
haphazard and experimental. 


During the coming winter, all this 
work will be systematized. Detroit is in a 
difficult position financially and the Board 
of Education has been unable this year to 
make another appropriation for school 


concerts. In view of this, the Board of 
Directors of the Symphony Society 
decided to donate ten concerts in Or- 


chestra Hall for the benefit of the chil- 
dren from the sixth to ninth grades in- 
clusive, not only of the public but of 
the parochial, private and the suburban 
schools. These concerts will be given 
in two identical series of five each, on 
Monday afternoons from November to 
April. Miss Rhetts has met with most 
enthusiastic co-operation from_ the 
Supervisor of Music, Mr. Chilvers, and 
his staff. The children will have a 
month’s preparation in the schools on 
each of the programs to be played. All 
of these have been already prepared by 
Mr. Kolar, who will conduct the con- 
certs. 

The most important question to be 
solved was that of how to select the 
children who were to come to these con- 
certs, for in all the schools of Detroit 
and the suburbs there are some 40,000 
children in the grades included in the 
arrangement. This difficulty has been 
solved by Superintendent Frank Cody of 
the public schools, and Mr. Chilvers by 
a system of markings and awards in 
the musical work in the schools, so that 
the children who come to the concerts 
will be those who have shown an actual 
interest in the musical work in the 
schools. Thus these concerts will be in 
a sense the last step in the year’s work 
of the schools. 

On Saturday mornings during the 
season five Young People’s concerts will 
be given. To those a nominal admission 
will be charged. The programs for these 
are one step in advance of the Junior 
concerts, which are very elementary. 
There will be an explanatory talk dur- 
ing the concerts by Miss Rhetts. These 
concerts are arranged particularly for 
the pupils in the high schools and are a 
continuation of the series of similar con- 
certs that have been given in past years. 
The first concert has as its general sub- 
ject, “The Symphony;” the _ second, 
“Suite and Rhapsody;” the _ third, 
“Overture, Prelude and Symphonic 
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Poem;” the fourth, “Compositions in 
Dance and March Form” and the fifth, 
“Compositions in Free Form.” 


Women’s Federation Active 


In addition to this work among the 
children, an active campaign has been 
started in the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which is taking a most keen in- 
terest in the work of the orchestra. Miss 
Rhetts has been engaged to give four- 
teen program talks, one in advance of 
each pair of symphonic concerts, before 
the Women’s City Club. Various other 
clubs are going to make use of her serv- 
ices, and requests for her services have 
come from various cities in the State. 

An effort will be made to reach the 


employees of the great industrial plants. 
During the season on Sunday afternoons 
a series of twenty concerts under Mr. 
Kolar are given at low prices, and these 
are particularly intended for the indus- 
trial population. Arrangements are be- 
ing made whereby Miss Rhetts will go 
to various of the great plants in the 
city, talk to the men and stir up inter- 
est. Ultimately it is hoped that the De- 
troit Symphony Society can give active 
aid to the various orchestras, bands and 
choruses that have been formed in sev- 
eral of the great automobile plants. 

The members of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Society will undertake indi- 
vidually a very active campaign among 
the Parent-Teachers’ Associations of the 
city. These associations wield an enor- 
mous influence, and it is felt that a vast 
amount of good can be done by bringing 
to their attention the value of good 
music. 

All this is in one sense sound civic work 
on the part of the Detroit Symphony So- 
ciety, but it is also work that will mean 
ultimately a much greater audience for 
the Detroit Symphony and will mean 
much for the cause of good music. 

The orchestra itself is at the begin- 
ning of what promises to be by far the 
most prosperous season it has ever had. 
Never has there been such general in- 
terest in the concerts, even in the season 
of 1919-20, when the beautiful Orchestra 
Hall was first opened. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 


Touring in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania 


A Few Dates Still Available 
“The concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra last night 
was a supreme musical satisfaction. 
the young Hungarian, Fritz Reiner, the orchestra is one of the most 
perfect ensemble units ever heard in Kansas City.”—Kansas City 


“Mr. Reiner is a discovery.”—Kansas City Times. 
“Reiner is a conductor of great technical skill, marked individuality 
and extraordinary imagination.”—New York World. 
Address all communications to 
3rd Floor, Times Star Bldg., Cincinnati 


Twenty-ninth Season 
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Concerts 
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Friday Afternoons 
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Twelve Sunday Afternoon 
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Four Concerts for Young 


People 


Special Concerts 
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EDWIN SWAIN 


“An artist who wins his audience.” 
*‘4n excellent voice which people wish to hear again.” 


“Striking personality—Result re-engagements four and five times in season.” 


For all information communicate with: Exclusive Management, ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 
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Tucson, ArIz.—E. F. Dobney has 
joined the faculty of the music depart- 
‘ment of the University of Arizona and 
will have charge of the military and con- 
cert bands. 
* * * 


SAN Digco, CAL.—Theodore Walstrom, 
pianist and teacher in this city for the 
past three years, is about to leave to take 
up his new work as piano instructor at 
the School of Music of the University of 
Oregon at Eugene. 





* * * 


PonTIAC, MicH.—Cameron McLean, 
Scottish baritone, appeared in a recent 
recital at the Central Methodist Church, 
with Mabel Howe as accompanist. This 
marked the beginning of a series of con- 
certs every third Sunday at this church. 


* o * 


PorT WASHINGTON, L. I.—Edna Pear] 
Van Voorhis has been appointed musical 
director of the Harbor School. Miss Van 
Voorhis will give weekly lectures to the 
school on musical appreciation as part of 
the regular curriculum, as well as indi- 
vidual and class instruction in piano. 

* * * 


KANSAS CiITy, KAN.—Kenneth Tim- 
merman, Mrs. J. W. Mullinix, Vedda 
Brown, Mrs. Charles Davis, Irene Price 
and Emma Busch appeared in a piano 
recital given by the pupils of Charles M. 
Davis at the Art Theater.—The Mozart 
Club gave a program recently at the Cen- 
tral Christian Church. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The Welsh Miners’ 
Quartet and Strout’s Military Band gave 
concerts daily during the week of the 
Dairy Cattle Congress and Horse Show. 
Mabelle Wagner Shank gave concerts 
each day in the Automobile Building. 
There were large audiences from all 
parts of this section of the State. 
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SAN FRANCcIsco, CAL.—The play “As 
a Man Lives” by Richard M. Hotaling, 
with music by Alfred Arriola, was given 
at the Family Farm, recently. The 
music was performed by the Family or- 
chestra, conducted by the composer, and 
assisted by Charles F. Bulotti, tenor; 
Marion Vecki, Harrison Coles, and a 


chorus. 
* * * 


Conway, ARK.—A recital was given 
lately by members of the musical faculty 
of Central College, under the direction 
of W. L. Thickstun, assisted by Mrs. J. 
T. Deal, soprano, and Charles Preisler, 
violinist. Mr. Thickstun played as organ 
numbers Ralph Kinder’s Toccata and 
Prelude and Fugue, and a Rhapsody by 
Alfred J. Silver. 


x* * * 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—Ten Vesper ser- 
vices were given at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, featuring excerpts 
from the great oratorios and choral 
works. Among the soloists for George B. 
Nevin’s “The Crown of Life,” recently 
given, were Mildred Graham Reardon, 


Marjorie Squires, Robert Quait and 
George W. Reardon, all of New York. 
* a * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Esther Talbot, pupil 
of Marjory M. Fisher, appeared in a re- 
cital at the Centella Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In addition to playing viola and 
violin solos, she took part in the per- 
formance of a Mozart Trio for viola, vio- 
lin and piano, with Miss Fisher, violinist, 
and Catherine Scorsur, pianist. Miss 
Scorsur was accompanist and also played 


solos. 
* * * 


ELYRIA, OHIO.—The new organ in St. 
Andrew’s Church was dedicated by Dr. 
Frank DuMoulin at a recent morning 
service, and in the evening a sacred song 
service was given under the leadership 
of the organist and choirmaster, Ferdi- 
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Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUOTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel 8623 Rhinelander 


nand V. Anderson. On the following eve- 
ning Edwin Arthur Kraft of the Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, gave the dedicatory 


recital. The church was filled at all three 
services. 
os K A 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.— May Christain 


has resigned the office of president of the 
Amateur Club, after a term of thirteen 
years, in which she has worked zealously 
to bring the organization to its present 
flourishing condition. The finances are 
flourishing, and from its treasury there 
have come many donations for the ad- 
vancement of young artists. Miss Chris- 
tain’s resignation was due to illness in 
her family. 
* * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Ethel Jones of Chi- 
cago, mezzo-soprano, gave a concert re- 
cently at West High School Auditorium, 
assisted by Marion T. Ransier, pianist, 
and Theodore J. Ptak, ’cellist. Mr. Ptak 
has recently made his home in Waterloo. 
He studied in Germany and France and 
later made a concert tour of this country. 
The proceeds of the concert were applied 
to the fund for the new organ of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. 


2K * * 


SAN JosE, CAL.—Leda Gregory Jack- 
son, soprano, was soloist at the State 
Teachers’ College at a meeting of the 
Law and Order League of Santa Clara 
County, which was addressed by Will C. 
Wood, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction—A newcomer to San Jose’s 
musical circle is Hannah Fletcher, vio- 
linist, who has come here from San Fran- 
cisco after many years’ experience in 
teaching and in ensemble work. 

* * * 


TRENTON, N. J.—C. Walter Wallace of 
Philadelphia, blind organist, pianist and 
composer, a pupil of Dr. David D. Wood 
and a member of the American Organ 
Players’ Club, gave the inaugural recital 
on the new organ recently installed in the 
English Lutheran Church of the Sav- 
iour. He was assisted by Elizabeth Van- 
der Beck, soprano.—J. Harry Reid, bari- 
tone, has reopened his studio for vocal 
teaching. Mr. Reid conducted a success- 
ful summer class at Brookfield, Conn. 

* * ok 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Louis_ Drent- 
well, blind pianist, pupil of Edouard 
Potjes of the Cornish School faculty, 
Seattle, was heard in recital at the Bell- 
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TEACHER OF ANOFORTE PLAYING 
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ingham School of Music, and play:| .. 
tistically numbers by Beethoven, Br. hy», 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, Debussy. ,), 
Liszt. A crowded audience dem: y(,, 
several encores. Mr. Potjes is cor \ye. 
ing a master class at this scho, ,; 
which Minnie Clark is director.—L \jj,, 
McCush has returned from a j:a,, 
study of music in Milan. 

* * * 


Kansas City, KAN.—Merle Du hay 
has been elected president of the (rig 
Study Club of the Argentine District , 
fill the vacancy caused by the deah oj 
Pauline Edwards. Mrs. Paul D»nne. 
berg, who has been acting president. wa; 
retained as vice-president and | ‘a7! 
Woodlief was elected secretary-treas ire; 
Chairmen of the various committee: ay, 
Helen McGeorge, Mrs. Leo Brooks, I redg 
Roth, Blanche Lovelace, Mrs. Thomas 
McMann, Elva Olson, Mrs. Herbert Fry. 
Mrs. Frank Benezette and Mary Baird, 


* * * 


WIcHITA, KAN.—Lily Mitchell, Beat. 
rice Lengle, Oreta Rock, Bernice Hy) 
and Gladys Evans appeared in recital 
recently. The following vocal students 
of the Petrone-Enoch Institute of \usj- 
cal Art lately gave a recital: Audrey 
Richert, Myrtle Sites, Frances Hunt, 
Ernest Bosworth, Raymond Kubitschek. 
Stanlev Shaft. Piano students of the 
same institution also appearing were: 
Mildred Gaddis, Margaret Mullins, 
Vivian Kimmel, Dorothy Allen, Maree’ 
Drake, Elta Teachworth, Belle Smed, 
Helen McCann, Althea Egge. 


* * * 


WicuHiTA, KAN.—The following pupils 
of Hazel Darling played in a recent 
recital: Marie Robinson, Yvonne Durril, 
Pearl Hilgardner, Mary Shoemaker, 
Arnold Darling, George Shoemaker, 
Dona Kathryn Chester, Bernell James, 
Lavon Chilcoat, Kathryn Sauer, Adeline 
Shoemaker, Lucile Weaver and Louise 
Weaver. In a recital by students of the 
Fischer School of Piano Playing, the fol- 
lowing appeared: Mary Jane Kuntz, 
Mary Jean Lockhead, Lillian Pizinger, 
Stella Brockway, Gail Smith, Liah Al- 
lender, Helen Fuller, Dora Kullman, 
Mary Bowling, Eunice Hobson, Vera 
Carlson, Gertrude Hunter, Lenore Pen- 
nington, Frieda Kingy, Clay Coss, 
Gladys Dodson, Ruth Ford, Krelia Mc- 
Chesney, Winifred Profitt, Jeanette Kit- 
trick, Donald Davis, Ruth Hall and Edna 


Nickel. 
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-he Herald while he toiled. Aldrich 
another ten years from the service 
| of Krehbiel and Finck, so far as 
imes is concerned. Like Krehbiel, 
assistant he was on the Tribune 
everal years, he had some prelimi- 
experience in a smaller city, having 
to New York from the Providence 
al, with a brief interim when he 
i q secretarial post in the National 
‘al in the entourage of a United 
- senator. He was absent from his 
on the Times also during the World 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


War, when he was on duty as a captain 
of the Intelligence Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff. aad 

Never spectacular, the writing of Ald- 
rich has been perhaps the soundest and 
freest from bias of that by any member 
of the patriarchal group. His enthusi- 
asms have not been fed by such etesian 
springs as those which bubble up in the 
writings of Finck, and he has not cam- 
paigned for a Grieg, a Renaud or a 
Farrar. Without flash of sentence or 
pomp of periods, he has seldom been at 
a loss for something very apt and ex- 
pressive to say. His ability to find a 
phrase or a word which characterized 
more than whole sentences—as his refer- 
ence to Titta Ruffo’s as “a voice of 
bronze” or to the London String Quar- 
tet’s tone as “ruffled”—will be missed 
more by many serious readers than the 
purple patches of Huneker. 


New Standards May Be Set Up 


The readjustment now begun doubtless 
will develop personalities quite as dis- 
tinct and individual as those passed or 
passing. But if Krehbiel’s moralistic 
preachments can be spared, his place as 
historian will not be easily filled. His 
published volumes, especially those deal- 
ing with opera in New York, are a faith- 
ful compend of his times. They are 
grounded and rooted in a great period of 
American musical development that must 
now be viewed in retrospect. New plow- 
shares are needed to break up the stub- 
born glebe for other crops, but it can 
only be hoped that they will have the 
sturdiness of the departed dean and his 
veteran confréres. 

Newer standards and newer guides 
may point away from some of the sheet 
anchors of recent years. It may be that 
the influence of J. K. Paine has been more 
heavily asserted than has been realized. 
He was Finck’s master in harmony and 
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appreciation, and Aldrich studied with 
him before seeking knowledge at various 
founts in Germany. 

Whatever else may be said of them, 
the veterans were not given to cultivation 
of the superfices. They went below the 
surface and contributed something be- 
yond mere reporting to the publications 
which employed them. 

Huneker, as he has told us in his 
“Steeple Jack,” aspired seriously to be a 
pianist and had a measure of success as a 
teacher. Krehbiel, though he began as a 
lawyer, did not permit his Coke and 
Blackstone to bar the way to violin stud- 
ies which were nearer his heart. Hen- 
derson, who has been quoted as regard- 
ing himself as largely self-taught in 
theory, had his hours of piano and voice 
groundwork, and from the latter devel- 
oped his position as a specialist on all 
that pertains to singing. 

The considerable literature which the 
older men have bequeathed to that por- 
tion of the reading public which concerns 
itself with music yields tribute to their 
energy as well as their powers of re- 
search. The younger reviewers do not 
seem to be equally industrious, though 
Gilman’s contributions to the magazines 
have not been slight. There are nearly 
a score of published volumes which bear 
Krehbiel’s name, many of them of un 
questioned historical value, and his Eng- 
lish edition of Thayer’s “Life of Beetho- 
ven,” a work baptized in devotion, must 
be regarded as a monument to his name. 
Henderson and Finck have nearly as 
many volumes to their credit, and Ald- 
rich, though not so prolific, has con- 
tributed to the libraries some solid works 
on the Wagner music-dramas, besides his 
translation of Lilli Lehmann’s “How to 
Sing.” Huneker’s brilliantly written es- 
says, though rather incongruously bun- 
dled together in their book form, prob- 
ably have found the largest circle of 
readers of any of the literary products 
of the veteran group, and there is no 
rashness in predicting that he will be 
best remembered because of them, rather 
than because of his newspaper evalua- 
tions. 


Versatility of the Veterans 


Finck’s books on cookery, gardening 
and erotic love give an illuminative in- 
sight into the versatility of the Post’s 
reviewer. Sociology and_ psychology 
claimed him quite as much as music in 
his student days, and he went to Heidel- 
berg in their quest about the same time 
that Paine was teaching him harmony. 
His contention that romantic love, as 
recognized and extolled by the latter-day 
world, is a modern sentiment unknown to 
savages and the ancient civilized nations, 
was quite as much an expression of. his 
individuality as his unflagging champion- 
ship of Grieg. “Food and Flavor,” “Gar- 
dening with Brains” and his more recent 
work on the relation of weight and diet 
are representative of mental activities 
far removed from the considerations 
prompted by nightly visits to opera and 
the concert halls. 

Henderson, too, has found uses for his 
literary gifts apart from the production 
of books on music. His “Sea Yarns for 
Boys,” “Afloat with the Flag,” “Elements 
of Navigation” and “The Last Cruise of 
the Mohawk” bespeak his keen interest 
in ships and sailing. Perhaps the bite of 
some of his music reviews may be traced 
to the tang of salt air. With Huneker, 
the Herald reviewer has also ventured 
fiction, but his novel of a decade ago, 
“The Soul of a Tenor,” has had no sequel 
or successor from his pen. 

The ancient saying that one need not 
possess the specialized abilities of the 
hen to become an excellent judge of eggs 
has been evoked when members of 
the Krehbiel-Huneker-Finck group have 
been challenged—as now and then an 
irate object of their criticism has chal- 
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lenged them—to produce music or to per- 
form with as much credit to themselves 
as those they have taken to task. Mr. 
Krehbiel did, indeed, publish a volume of 
Afro-American folk-songs and thereby 
invite rather scornful comment as to the 
paucity of their harmonization, but no 
one of the older group is—as Deems Tay- 
lor of the World is—a recognized figure 
among the composers of the day. 
Literary rather than musical creation 
conformed to their training and their 





aptitudes. Henderson’s libretto for 
Walter Damrosch’s “Cyrano” was one 
of several ventures of the kind that 


linked him to the lyric stage, but he 
seems to have written no music. Kreh- 
biel’s Englished “Parsifal,’”’ whatever its 
faults, was one of his outstanding 
achievements. The work, rather than the 
note, the phrase rather than the chord, 
was the medium of self-expression for 


these men. Though each had his sub- 
stantial technical grounding in music, 
they were litterateurs writing about 


music, rather than musicians centering 
their activities in verbal exegesis. The 
ability to write, whether with the florid- 
ity of Huneker, the keen wit of Hender- 
son, the historicity of Krehbiel, the 
sympathetic and sometimes runaway en- 
thusiasm of Finck (except where Brahms 
was at stake) or the pithy precision of 
Aldrich, has been the essential and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the criti- 
cism of the metropolis. 

It is to be doubted whether the new 
day will bring reviews of a less literary 
and musically more technical character. 
The first requirement of the critique is 
that it shall be read, and the canniness 
of the Times in bringing over Colles and 
Evans lies not so much in considerations 
which may appeal to the musicologist, 
but in the sheer novelty of the “guest’’- 
critic experiment, which will have an 
appeal to many readers who would flee 
the most authoritative column devoted to 
desiccated technical analysis and exposi- 
tion. 

What American criticism most needs, 
and what it has most lacked, is some.one 
who will do more than trace sympatheti- 
cally the footsteps of creative energy, 
some one whose vision will pave the way 
for new music, rather than seek to re- 
vindicate that which has fallen from its 
own; a previewer rather than a reviewer, 
an intermediary rather than a commen- 
tator. 

Who among 
will venture for 
Edwin Evans 
young Britons? 

To break a lance for Wagner today is 
not what it was to enter the lists for him 
half a century ago. But the tournament 
has as risky gages today and there is 
surely some creative musician equally 
misunderstood and equally in need of a 
champion for whom the modernistic 
critic can do battle. 

If America needs another MacDowell, 
it also needs reviewers who will recognize 
him, and who, more than that, will serve 
as heralds for him, rather than content- 
ing themselves with the réle of memorial- 
ists, whose opportunities come only when 
the man they would extol either has won 
his triumphs or is gone. 


scriveners 
music what 
for the 


the younger 
American 
has undertaken 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, opened a_ brief fall concert 
tour at Akron, Ohio, on Oct. 2 and will 
make subsequent appearances in Mari- 
etta and Springfield, Ohio; Detroit and 
Flint, Mich., and other cities, under the 
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American Mezzo-Soprano 
Visits Villa Flonzaley and 
Lucerne in Mid-Season 
Vacation Abroad — Paris 
Opéra Performances Infe- 
rior, She Finds — Brings 
Back Program Novelties by 
French and American Com- 
posers 


FTER a vacation of several months 

spent principally in Switzerland, 
Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, re- 
turned recently on the Majestic to begin 
her winter recital engagements. Miss 
Maurel brought with her a number of 
songs by modern French composers. The 
singer visited London and Paris, but she 


relates that the most idyllic hours of her 
trip were spent in working on her réper- 
toire for the coming season while in a 
boat on Lake Geneva at Lucerne. 

“The climate of Switzerland is im- 
mensely beneficial to a singer’s voice,” 
says Miss Maurel. “At least I have 
found it so. I went into the pine-woods 
to do my vocalizing studies, and this new 
variety of bird must have startled the 
inhabitants not a little. In the late after- 
noon our party would take tea in the 
forest and then return to our hotel, feel- 
ing very ‘fit.’ ”’ 

A pleasant incident of her Swiss stay 
was a visit at the Villa Flonzaley, the 
home of the de Coppets, patrons of the 
quartet of the same name. “Here there 
are always interesting musical personali- 
ties,’ said Miss Maurel. “Besides the 
quartet members, Ernest Schelling is a 
frequent visitor. Across the lake Josef 
Hofmann has a summer home. 


Paris Opéra at Low Ebb 


“T visited Paris, too, and, among other 
things, went to several performances at 
the Opéra. The state of things there is 
quite lamentable, so far as _ principa! 
singers and chorus are concerned. I heard 
a performance of Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade,’ 
however, that was well staged and had 
some of the authenticity in style to be 
expected there in a performance of a 
French work. The attendance was re- 
markably large, considering the fact that 
it was early in the season and many 
musicians were away from the city.” 
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Barbara Maurel Finds Swiss Lakes an 
Ideal Locale for Work on Répertoire 
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Barbara Maurel, Mezzo-Soprano 


Among Americans the singer met in 
Paris was Wintter Watts, composer, who 
recently won a fellowship at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. Miss Maurel has 
secured an entire group of his songs for 
inclusion in her programs of the coming 
winter. These possess unusual individu- 
ality, she states, and present interesting 
contrasts. 

She has also brought back new works 
of Albert Roussel and Darius Milhaud. 
“The works of the former are especially 
lucid, considering the modernist idiom in 
which they are written,” says Miss 
Maurel. “I think it a great pity that 
the average American musician knows so 
little of Roussel’s work, apart from his 
compositions for orchestra.” 

On her return to the United States 
Miss Maurel participated in a ship’s con- 
cert with John McCormack, Katharine 
Goodson, Lionel Tertis and others. The 
proceeds were devoted in part to the 
American Red Cross Fund for the Japa- 
nese earthquake sufferers. Since her ar- 
rival in New York the singer has been 
making a series of records for the Colum- 
hia Phonograph Company. She will be- 
gin an extensive tour of the East and 
New England this month, under the man- 
agement of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, and will appear in Newburyport, 
Mass., on Nov. 9. R. M. K. 





OPENS ENSEMBLE COURSES 





American Orchestral Society Begins 
Registration for Season 


The American Orchestral Society has 
opened registration for students in the 


courses in orchestral training for the 
coming season, which will open on 
Oct. 15. 


The regular rehearsals of the orches- 
tra will be held on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons at the headquar- 
ters of the New York Liederkranz. Re- 
hearsals of the Reserve Orchestra will be 
held on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
five to seven p. m. at Lyceum Hall. 

Students wishing to enter for this ad- 
vanced training may apply at the office 
of the Society for appointments for en- 
trance examinations. 





Rivoli Theater to Give Miniature Operas 


The Rivoli Theater, Hugo Riesenfeld, 
director, has engaged the Zuro Grand 
Opera Company for a series of “minia- 
ture” operas during the coming season. 
In addition to well-known grand operas, 
condensed versions of French comic 
operas and Gilbert and Sullivan works 
will be given. The works announced in- 


clude “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria,” 
“Marta,” “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Gioconda” and “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” This theater, during the week 
beginning Sept. 30, gave a program in- 
cluding Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, played by the orchestra under Mr. 
Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl; a novelty 
number, “Beethoven’s Sonata,” after the 
painting by Balestrieri, with a music set- 
ting from the composer’s works, and an 
interpretation of Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
by the Serova Dancers. At the Rialto 
Theater an orchestral excerpt from Mey- 
erbeer’s “Huguenots” was played under 
the leadership of Irvin Talbot and 
Fmanuel Baer and an aria from the same 
opera was sung by Mary Fabian, so- 
prano. 





Cherniavsky Writes Score for Comedy 


The musical score by Joseph Cherniav- 
sky for “The Three Little Business 
Men,” an excellent and very amusing 
comedy by Oscar M. Carter, which 
opened an engagement recently at the 
Thomashefsky Broadway Yiddish The- 
ater, New York, is tuneful and presents 
an interesting light on traditional Jewish 
airs. The play itself deals with the story 
of a rich Russian Jew who comes to this 


country with his wife and daughter and 
is tricked in a business venture by one of 
his kinsmen, who professes to be his best 
friend. These réles are played, respec- 
tively, by Bores Thomashefsky and Ru- 
dolph Schildkraut. A partnership is 
formed and a Mr. Smith, ably acted by 
Ludwig Satz, becomes the third partner 
in the kwass manufacturing business. 
After many exciting incidents, every- 
thing turns out well, and all are happy 
when the final curtain goes down. Golde 
Lubritsky as the Mother and Regina 
Zuckerberg as the Daughter are heard in 
solo and duet numbers, as is Irving 
Grossman, who plays the part of the son 
of Mr. Smith. The players were well re- 
ceived by a most enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Cherniavsky, as conductor of an or- 
chestra of about thirty, came in for a 
large share of the applause. 


ORGAN SERIES ANNOUNCED 


Samuel A. Baldwin to Give Two Weekly 
Programs at City College 


Resumption of the annual series of 
public organ programs at the College of 
the City of New York is announced by 
Samuel A. Baldwin, organist, who will 
give recitals every Sunday and Wednes- 
day at four o’clock until Dec. 23. The 
opening program was given on Oct. 3. 

Mr. Baldwin has given 900 public or- 
gan recitals at the College in recent 
years. These have included the works of 
the best known composers and many 
American compositions. Descriptive notes 
on the programs add to the interest of 
the series. 

The program for the opening concert 
was as follows: “Solemn Procession,” 
Hope Leroy Baumgartner; Chorale-Pre- 
lude, “Adorn Thyself, O Fond Soul,” 
Bach; Suite in C, Homer N. Bartlett; 
“Peasant Song” and Nocturne, Grieg; 
Chaconne, Josef Bonnet; “Kamennoi 
Ostrow,” Rubinstein; Entrance of the 
Gods Into Walhalla, from “Rheingold,” 
Wagner. 











Minna Kaufmann Plays 
Clavichord Once Used by 


Bach in Eisenach Home 











Minna Kaufmann (Right) and Her Secre- 
tary, Jacquette Cartell 


Minna Kaufmann, teacher of singing, 
has returned from her annual Euro- 
pean trip after an absence of three 
months. Her visit, as have others in the 
past, served a dual purpose, as Mme. 
Kaufmann enjoyed a thorough rest in the 
Hartz Mountains of Germany and stud- 
ied for several weeks with her former 
teacher, Marie Lehmann, in Berlin. Ac- 
cording to Mme. Kaufmann, both Marie 
and Lilli Lehmann are still active figures 
in the musical world. In spite of their 
advanced age, they continue to teach, and 
both were besieged by visiting artists 
during the summer for the opportunity 
of studying with them. 

Among the places of interest visited 


by Mme. Kaufmann were Christi: \;, 
Eerlin, Bad Hartzburg, London and },’ 
ford, where she was invited to give 1 jy). 
erous private recitals. She spent « , 
time at Eisenach, the home of Bach, ..n, 
had the privilege of playing on ¢h, 
clavichord once used by him, whic: ;, 
carefully preserved by the municipa ty 
Mme. Kaufmann opened her Carn »ic 
Hall studios on Sept. 24. 


IN NEW STUDIO 








Gioacchino Lombardo Inaugurates Ei, \t} 
Season in New York 


Gioacchino Lombardo, tenor, form: »|y 
with some of the leading opera c¢ .».- 
panies of Europe, and a teacher in he 
Conservatory of Music, Milan, a; 
opened new studios at 317 West Nin: :y. 
fifth Street, New York. Mr. Lomba: jp 
is best known as the teacher of Edw. 
Ciccolini, tenor of the Chicago Opera. 
who studied with him for four years 
in Milan. Mr. Lombardo was a mew. 
ber of the San Carlo Opera of Naples. 
the Costanzi of Rome, the Royal Opera 
of Madrid, the San Carlo of Lisbon. 
and made many appearances in South 
American capitals. He is the author of 
a work on vocal science entitled “The 
Art of Singing.” He has just begun 
ia Baas season of teaching in New 

ork. 


Roeder Pupils Give Radio Programs in 
Wanamaker Auditorium 


Several pupils of Carl M. Roeder, New 
York piano teacher, have been heard in a 
series of public radio recitals given in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium and broadcast 
through Station WJZ. Hannah Klein, 
pianist, played numbers by Chopin, 
Brahms and other composers on the same 
program with Eleanor Ziff, soprano, and 
J. Thurston Noe, pianist and organist, on 
the afternoon of Sept. 18. Dorothy Roe- 
der was heard in an interesting program 
on the afternoon of Sept. 20, with Geneva 
Youngs, soprano, and Mr. Noe. A third 
recital, under the direction of Mr. Roeder, 
on Sept. 22, was given by Therese Ober- 
meier, Miss Klein and Miss Roeder, as- 
sisted by Edna Beatrice Bloom and Mr. 
Noe. Mr. Roeder resumed his fall classes 
at his studios on Sept. 17. 








Stokowski Forces and Toronto Choir to 
Give Ninth Symphony in New York 


_The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion has announced that, in addition to 
its ten Tuesday evening concerts in New 
York, the orchestra will give a special 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with the assistance of the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto, under Leopold 
Stokowski’s baton, in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 4. The soloists for 
the ten subscription concerts in Carnegie 
Hall include Wanda Landowska, Car! 
Flesch, Hans Kindler, Nina Koshetz, 
Frederic Lamond and Josef Hofmann, the 
last-named in a program of his own 
works. 





Engagements for Lanham Pupils 


McCall Lanham’s vocal studios in New 
York and Washington have been opened 
for the fall season. Gwilym Anwy], 
tenor, a pupil of Mr. Lanham, has been 
engaged as a member of the faculty of 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, and is also church soloist in 
Greenwich, Conn. Another of his pupils 
is Charles Brandenberg, tenor, who was 
soloist in a recent program at the Studio 
Club, New York. 


Letz at New York College of Music 


Hans Letz, leader of the Letz Quartet, 
has resumed his fall teaching as head of 
the violin department of the New York 
College of Music. Mr. Letz will be con 
certmaster of the State Symphony, under 
the leadership of Josef Stransky. The 
Letz Quartet will give a _ recital in 
Aeolian Hall this season and has been 
engaged for concerts at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Brooklyn Academy of Musi 
and the Educational Alliance. 








Morris Pupils in Teaching Posts 


Lucille Wilkin, who has studied for two 
years with Harold Morris, New York pi- 
anist and teacher, has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the piano faculty of 





[Continued on page 39] 
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Author of “‘The Art and Science of Violin-Playing”’ 


Endorsed by Auer, Kreisler, Elman, etc. 








INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN ART-SCIENCE 


cevering Repertoire, Interpretation and Modern Technique based on 
the principles of Relaxation, Weight and Muscular Development. 
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western College, Oxford, Ohio. Lora 
Cooner is teaching a large class in Ton- 
;.wa, Okla. Celia Schechter is a faculty 
member of one of the New York Settle- 
ment Musie Schools. Other Morris pupils 
who are engaged in active recital and 
teaching work are Anna Bell, who has 
ap! ared before New York clubs with 
jccess; Audray Roslyn, who gave a 
program at the MacDowell Club last 
vear, and Lillian Hasmiller, who is teach- 
ing a class in Newark, N. J. 


OFFER PRIZE FOR MARCH 


Producers of Photoplay to Award $250 
and Royalties for Composition 


A prize of $250 and ten per cent of 
the firm’s share of royalties is offered 
hy the Universal Pictures Corporation 
for a march with words, dedicated to the 
photoplay version of Victor Hugo’s 
“Hunchback of Notre Dame.” It is 
stipulated that the number must con- 
tain chime and bell effects. It may be 
illustrative of the central figure of the 
play, Quasimodo, the deformed bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame, who, when fatally 
stabbed, hobbles to the great dome and 
plays his funeral dirge on the bells of 
the cathedral. 

It is announced that manuscripts must 
be furnished with words and music com- 
plete for voice and piano, They should 
be addressed to the Music Contest De- 
partment, Universal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 1600 Broadway, New York, before 
Dec. 15. Selection of the winning num- 
ber will be made by three New York 
theater orchestra leaders. 











Hadley to Lead Philharmonic Subscrip- 
tion Concerts 


In addition to the programs devoted to 
American compositions, in which Henry 
Hadley will conduct the New York Phil- 
harmonic in the coming season, six of the 
orchestra’s subscription concerts will be 
led by this conductor. The soloists at 
these events will include Harold Bauer 
and Efrem Zimbalist. The concerts in- 
clude one Thursday and Friday pair and 
one Saturday evening and Sunday after- 
noon pair at Carnegie Hall, one Sunday 
afternoon event at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music and one Tuesday evening 
program at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 





Gallo Receives Decorations 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, received two deco- 
rations last week, one from the Italian 
Government and the other from the New 
York Police Department. Temistocole 
Bernardi, Italian Consul, conferred the 
Cross of Cavaliere Uffiziale of the Crown 
of Italy upon him on Thursday after- 
noon and in the evening Police Commis- 
sioner Enright gave him a medal of hon- 
orary membership in the Police Depart- 
ment’s Honor Legion at a meeting in the 
Flotilla Restaurant. Mr. Gallo was made 
a Cavaliere of the Crown of Italy several 
years ago. 





Guest Conductor at Strand Theater 


Carlos De Mandil was guest conductor 
of the orchestra at the Strand Theater, of 
which Carl Edouarde is musical director, 
during the week beginning Sept. 30. Mr. 
De Mandil is a native of Madrid and was 
active in Berlin before the outbreak of 
the war. The program at the Strand in- 
cluded Suppé’s “Isabel” Overture and the 
aria “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from Doni- 


zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” the latter 
sung by Luigi Giuffrida, tenor. The 
ballet corps gave interpretations of 


Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and a Mazurka 
by Delibes. 


Goldman Band to Give Final Concert 


The Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, will give its 
final concert of the season in Central 
Park and its first concert in the new 
band shell, on the afternoon of Oct. 7. 
The band will have the assistance of 
Frieda Klink, contralto, in a program 
that will include works of Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner, Handel, Liszt, Verdi, Strauss 
and Goldman. 


Edwin Hughes Booked for Long Tour 


Edwin Hughes, pianist, will open an 
extended concert tour in Washington, 
J. €., on Jan. 7 as soloist for the Fine 
Arts Club. Engagements in the South 
will keep him busy during the month of 








January, after which he will leave for 
the Middle West, where he is to give a 
series of recitals in the leading universi- 
ties. Mr. Hughes will tour the Middle 
West and Southwest during February 
and March. He will be heard in a New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 9. 
His New York studios have been moved 
to 340 West Eighty-ninth Street. 





Arthur Philips Reopens 
Studio After a Week’s 
Vacation from Teaching 








Arthur Philips, Teacher of Singing 


Arthur Philips has reopened his vocal 
studios after one week’s respite from an 
active summer session, during which 
students and teachers from many parts 
of the country were numbered in his 
classes. Among those from out of town 
who have returned to their various fields 
of activity are W. H. Hess, head of the 
vocal department of Kansas State Uni- 
versity; J. Abner Sage of the Southern 
Methodist University of Dallas; Mrs. 
Robert Morton and Mrs. Hill, also of 
Dallas; Mrs. Lala Wilson of Cleeborn, 
Texas; Henrietta Mastin of Selma, Ala.; 
and F. E. Woodward of Spokane, Wash. 

Several singers from the Philips stu- 
dio have been enrolled in the various 
light opera and theatrical companies 
for the season. Pat Kelly, tenor, will 
sing the leading tenor réle in the Shu- 
bert production of “Blossom Time,” a 
réle which will be understudied by Cliff 
Whitcomb, also a Philips pupil. Elsa 
Gray, soprano, will have a leading part 
in a new Hammerstein production, and 
Peter Harrower, bass, and Raymond 
Coffey, baritone, will appear in ‘New 
Heidelburg,” a Shubert production. The 
Foushee Sisters will be featured by 
Charles Dillingham in his “Nifties” pro- 
duction; Ula Sharon, dancer in the 
Greenwich Village Follies, will be ready 
for a vocal part; Louise Sheerer and 
Frances Sweeney have been engaged by 
Henry W. Savage for his “Left-Overs” ; 
Nat Nazzaro, Jr., dancer of the Winter 
Garden, has been engaged for a vocal 
réle this season; and June Cochrane, so- 
prano, has been engaged by Mr. Sav- 
age for one of his productions. Others 
who will be active this season are Perry 
Higgins, in the “New Music Box Revue,” 
Dorothy Whittle, who will be heard in 
concert, and Annie Strathdee, mezzo- 
soprano, who will begin a tour of ten 
concerts in the South next week. 





New York Symphony to Make October 
Tour 


The New York Symphony will begin 
rehearsals for the coming season’s con- 
certs under Walter Damrosch’s leader- 
ship on Oct. 15. The orchestra will open 
an early autumn tour with a concert in 
Washington under the auspices of the 
Society of Fine Arts on Oct. 22. Regular 
subscription concerts will be given on 
this tour in Washington on Oct. 23; Bal- 
timore, Oct. 24, and Philadelphia, Oct. 25. 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, has been engaged 
as assisting artist for the tour. The first 
New York concerts of the season will be 
conducted by Mr. Damrosch in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 1 and the 
evening of Nov. 2. 





Isidore Luckstone Returns to New York 


Isidore Luckstone, teacher of singing, 
has opened a new studio at 200 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. Mr. 
Luckstone recent!y returned to New York 
after conducti:g a series of successful 
summer classes at Highmeunt, N. Y. 


NAUMBURG PRESENTS 
BANDSTAND TO CITY 


Donor Honored at Dedication 
Ceremony on Mall, and 
Receives N. Y. Flag 


The new bandstand on the Mall, Cen- 
tral Park, the gift of Elkan Naumburg, 
was formally presented to the city of 
New York on the afternoon of Sept. 29 
in a ceremony witnessed by more than 
7000 persons. A testimonial concert was 
given in honor of Mr. Naumburg by the 
Franz Kaltenborn Orchestra of sixty 


players. Katheryn Lynbrook, soprano, 
was the soloist. The musical program 
closed with the playing of Edwin Franko 
Goldman’s march, “On the Mall,” which 
is dedicated to Mr. Naumburg. 

The donor of the stand, who is eighty- 
eight years of age, occupied a place of 
honor on the stand. Acting Mayor Mur- 
ray Hulbert, Park Commissioner Francis 
D. Gallatin and City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer accepted the gift and pre- 
sented Mr. Naumburg with the flag of 
the city. The city officials and others 
marched down the aisle bearing the flag. 
Mr. Hulbert made the presentation in 
behalf of the people of New York. The 
orchestra played “America,” while the 
audience stood. 

Mr. Naumburg, supported by Mr. Hul- 
bert and Mr. Berolzheimer, made a brief 
speech of acknowledgment, expressing his 
admiration of the city administration for 
its encouragement of musical interests. 
Mr. Naumburg has long been active as a 
music patron. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Institute of Musical Art. He 
established the first scholarship in the 
Agnes Scott College, an institution with 
endowmeiuts for the benefit of music. He 
is an honorary member of the New York 
Philharmonic and has sponsored weekly 
private chamber music concerts at his 
home during a period of many years. 
The late Leopold Damrosch played first 
violin in a string orchestra of well-known 
musicians which used to play in the 
Naumburg residence on Sunday evenings 
a number of years ago, and it was here 
that details of the organization of the 
Oratorio Society of New York were com- 
pleted. 

The new bandstand is of classical de- 
sign, semicircular and built of Indiana 
limestone. Its acoustic properties have 
been carefully designed. The plan was 
made by William G. Tachau, a nephew of 
Mr. Naumburg. 


BANQUET FOR NEW LEADER 











Liederkranz Gives Reception for Richard 
Fuchs-Jerin of Dresden 


A reception and banquet was given by 
the New York Liederkranz to Richard 
Fuchs-Jerin of Dresden, who recently ar- 
rived from Europe to conduct that choral 
organization, at its headquarters on the 
evening of Sept. 25. 


After the banquet, presided over by 
William Graf, president of the Lieder- 
kranz, the new leader was conducted to 
the concert room of the organization. 
The chorus, led by Charles Schaefer, wel- 
comed him with a musical program. Mr. 
Fuchs-Jerin gave a brief talk, outlining 
his plans for the programs of the coming 
season, and stated his belief that choral 
work should prove an inspiration to the 
singers. He brought a greeting from 
several musicians of central Europe, in- 
cluding Sigmund Hausegger, Munich 
composer and conductor. An hour of 
choral singing under the new leader fol- 
lowed. 

Pavlowa to Give Thursday Matinées 

Extra Thursday matinées have been 
added to the performances scheduled for 
Anna Pavlowa and her ballet at the Man- 
hattan Opera House during two weeks 
beginning Oct. 8. The program for the 
first mid-week afternoon performance, 
on Oct. 11, includes the ballets, “The 
Magic Flute” and “Russian Folk-lore” 
and divertissements. 





Tchaikovsky Music Heard at Capitol 


The music program at the Capitol 
Theater during the week beginning Sept. 
30 included Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slave,” played by the orchestra, Erno 
Rapee conducting. The “Nutcracker 
Suite” of the same composer was pre- 
sented by the Capitol ballet. The “Valse 
des Fleurs” was danced by Ruth Mat- 


lock, Lena Belis, Millicent Bishop, Nora 
Puntin, Yvonne Grey and _ Blanche 
O’Donohue; Thalia Zanou and Doris 
Niles gave the “Danse Chinoise’; 
‘Danse Arabe’”’ was interpreted by Miss 
Niles; Maria Gambarelli gave _ the 
“Danse des Mirlitons,” and the Trepak 
was given by the entire ballet corps. 

Elsa Stralia, soprano, and William 
Robyn, tenor, sang the Miserere from 
“Trovatore.” Fourteen soloists par- 
ticipated in a broadcasting studio num- 
ber, including Mme. Stralia, Florence 
Mulholland, Elsa Gray, Marguerite 
Ringo, Mr. Robyn, Ava Bombarger, Jo- 
seph Wetzel, Alex Grant, Peter Har- 
rower, Douglas Stanbury and J. Parker 
Coombs. The numbers presented were 
all by American composers. 





Arthur Kraft Resumes Teaching 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, has returned to 
New York after a summer spent at his 
brother’s home in Michigan, and has re- 
opened his studio. Mr. Kraft will again 
teach at the LaForge-Bertimen Studios 
in the coming season and will also con- 
tinue his concert work. 


Zerffi Talks on Vocal Production 


William A. C. Zerffi, teacher of sing- 
ing, opened his studios recently with a 
musicale at which twelve of his students 
appeared. Mr. Zerffi read a paper on 
“The Artificial Voice,” in which he point- 
ed out the results of faulty methods of 
production. 





Inga Orner to Give Song Recital 


Inga Orner, soprano, will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, Oct. 
14, and will be heard in songs by Grieg, 
Schubert and Brahms and early Italian 
numbers. Max Rabinowitsh will be at 
the piano. 


Margaret Anderton Resumes Teaching 


Margaret Anderton, pianist and teach- 
er, will reopen her studio on Oct. 10 with 
special courses for beginners and teach- 
ers. She will organize classes in sight- 
playing and ensemble. 

Harry Kaufman, pianist, will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 8, playing 
the César Franck Prelude, Aria and 
Finale, the Strauss-Godowsky “Kiinstler- 
leben” and numbers by Chopin, Rach- 
mani 2ff and Stojowski. 

The O. Flaschner Music Company has 
moved its headquarters to 18 West Forty- 
third Street. The winter stock of the 
company will include a number of for- 
eign publication novelties. 


FASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Fanny Hayes 


BosTon, Sept. 29.—Mrs. Fanny Hayes, 
mother of Roland Hayes, the American 
Negro tenor, died at her home in Rox- 
bury, Mass., on Sept. 26, after a lingering 
illness. Mr. Hayes returned from Europe 
during the summer to visit his mother, 
but professional engagements neces- 
sitated his going back, and in conse- 
quence he was not with her at the time of 
her death. Mrs. Hayes is survived by one 
other son. W. J. PARKER. 














Harry Arnold 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 30.—Harry Ar- 
nold, pianist, who for many years was a 
well-known concert artist in America and 
Europe, died at his home here on Sept. 
27. Mr. Arnold, who was in his sixty- 
fourth year, was born in Portage, Wis., 
and studied in Leipzig and Berlin. He 
made his début in the latter city and 
toured the world with Ole Bull. He was 
heard subsequently in joint recitals with 
many of the most prominent artist 
Until his retirems« professional] 


life about two years ago he | n New 

York. Interment was in Zanesviiic, Ohio 
Harry Fredeiick Schenuit 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 29.—Harry 


Frederick Schenuit, organist, formerly of 
this city, died recently in Pasadena, Cal., 
according to dispatches received here, 
Mr. Schenuit was organist for a time at 
St. John’s Cathedral, the B’ne Jeshurun 
and frequently gave recitals both in Mil- 
waukee and in other large cities. He 
was the son of Dr. Henry Schenuit, or- 
ganist and director of the Pittsburgh In- 
stitute of Music. Two brothers are also 
well-known organists. He is survived by 
his wife and four children. 
C. O. SKrNROOD. 
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How Galli-Curct Works In Her Manor 
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1, Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, Galli-Curci and Homer Samuels; 
Viafora Toasting the Singer at Dinner; 4, Music 
Allan Clark; 


proach; 3, Gianni Viafora and Mme. 


Room, Showing Bust of Galli-Curci by 


with “Bobby” 


WAY up in the Catskills, at High 
Mount, 1000 feet nearer heaven than 

the sidewalks of New York, is “Sul 
Monte,” the summer home of Amelita 
Galli-Curci. Surrounded by an estate of 
180 acres, the house, newly built by the 
singer, looks like an old English manor- 
house, set apart from the rest of the 


world, a place for rest and for inspira- 
tion. A feature, naturally, of the house. 
is the music room. One descends two or 
three steps from the reception room and 
is in a huge studio-living room, sixty 
feet long, with a high, beamed ceiling and 
long windows on three sides, opening 
from floor to ceiling. There is very little 
furniture—a grand piano, some chairs, a 
sofa with many cushions and in one cor- 
ner the marble bust of Mme. Galli-Curci, 
made by the young American sculptor, 
Allan Clark. Curtains and portiéres are 
all of clear blue. Electric chandeliers 


GALLI-CURCI’S SUMMER HOME, “SUL MONTE” IN THE CATSKILLS 


2, “Sul Monte” from Ap- 


5, Galli-Curci Having a Tussle 


and wall brackets furnish the light, but 
these are cleverly designed so as to har- 
monize with the paneled walls. 

The rooms upstairs, and there are 
many of them, are all beautifully fur- 
nished and tastefully appointed, and each 
bedroom has its own bath. The servants’ 
quarters as well are models of comfort, 
for Mme. Galli-Curci, like all of her race, 
knows how to make friends with and to 
care for those who attend upon her. 

Outside are garage, barn and stables, 
horses for those who want to ride and 
cows that give the best milk imaginable. 
The soprano drinks two quarts of it 
each day, and this, together with her 
daily walk, have helped her to gain ten 
pounds. In the barnyard hens cluck and 
lay at six a. m. the eggs which the house- 
hold eats at nine. 

After her walk in the morning Mme. 
Galli-Curci does her daily practice with 
her flautist, Manuel Berenguer, and her 
husband-accompanist, Homer Samuels. 
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When Mr. Berenguer is not on duty he 
does his own practising in a particular 
spot outdoors, where he props his music 
against a rock. He finds this outdoor 
studio so satisfactory that even when it 
rains he merely takes an umbrella and 
plays along just the same. 

In these charming surroundings Mme. 
Galli-Curci rests from the fatigues of the 
season that is ended and fortifies herself 


for the next one to come, surrounded by 
her intimate friends who come frequent 
for visits, for there are few neighbor: 
the only other houses nearby being those 
of Julia Marlowe and Arthur Brisbane. 
And, after all, it is appropriate for a 
coloratura soprano who spends so much 
of her time in the high reaches of the 
scale to spend her holidays on the 
heights. 





New Season Auspiciously Opened 1 in Baltimore 


United States Marine Band Starts Extensive Tour with Two Concerts—Isa Kremer in Recital 
—Club Formed for Organization of Choral Forces of the City 
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ALTIMORE, Sept. 29.—The winter 

musical season began with two bril- 
liant concerts given at the Lyric by the 
United States Marine Band on Sept. 24. 
These concerts were under the auspices 
of Eudowood Sanitorium, and marked 
the beginning of an extended tour of the 
band under the direction of W. L. Rad- 
cliffe. The afternoon and evening music 
included adaptations from works 
Wagner, Elgar, Mascagni, Saint-Saéns, 
Thomas, Richard Strauss, Spinelli, Cho- 
pin and Liszt, with minor to 
lighten the programs. 

William H. Santelmann, leader, was 
warmly applauded for the fine ensemble 
and excellent tone of the band, and its 
effective contrasts. The artistic skill of 
the individual members also impressed 
the audience. The playing of Arthur S. 
Witcomb, cornet soloist, and Robert E. 
Clark, trombone soloist, added to the 
attractiveness of the concerts. The origi- 
nal composition for trombone, ‘May 
Blossoms” gave the composer-player fine 
opportunity for disclosing the character 
istie teci:nical features of the instrument. 
a Kremer, international singer of 
is, was greeted with demonstrative 


by 


pieces 


halls 


enthusiasm on Thursday, Sept. 27, at the 
liyyric. Mme. Kremer’s individuality, 
vivacity, and versatile and expressive 
style made her songs thoroughly inter- 
esting. Many encores were added to the 
ballad program. Vladimir Heifetz, pian- 
ist, assisted the singer and was heard 
in three of his own compositions, “Orien- 
tal Rhapsodie,” and two Biblical pieces. 
This program was the first of the season 
by the Albaugh Concert Bureau. 
Announcement has been made of the 
formation of the Choir Choral Club, a 
new organization which will weld the 
forces of choir singers and create a 
higher standard of efficiency in local 
church music. Rehearsals are planned 


for the study of sacred cantatas. A. Lee 
Jones is the musical director. The fol- 
lowing officers have been chosen: Walter 


N. Linthicum, president; Frank L. Scott, 
vice- president: Ernest Kesmodel, secre- 
tary; Basil Hall, treasurer, and Harry 
W. Cole, librarian. John C. Bowerman 
will be the accompanist. 

The Baltimore Choir Bureau _ an- 
nounced the following appointments to 
local churches for the coming season: 
Charles Sherman. conductor, Christ Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church; Clarence K. 
Bowerman, organist at St. Timothy’s; 
Clifton Andrews, conductor at Central 
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Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
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M. E. Church; Mary Maull, organist, St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church; George C. 
Turner, baritone, Unitarian Church; R. 
Hood Yates, baritone, Grace Church; 
Howard L. Bangs, baritone, Forest Park 
Presbyterian Church; Catherine Grin- 
alds, soprano, Forest Park Presbyterian 
Church: S. C. Schoeffle, tenor, Eutaw 
Place Temple; Geraidine Edgar, so- 
prano, St. Ann’s Catholic Church; 
Sophia Caroll, organist, Rogers Memo- 
rial Church, and J. Warner Pyles, bass, 
Mount Vernon M. E. Church. 
F. C. BORNSCHEIN. 





Mme. Charles Cahier Fulfills European 
Engagements 

Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, who 

arrived in New York from Hamburg on 

the Resolute on Sept. 28, fulfilled several 

European engagements before her de- 


parture. Mme. Cahier was soloist with 
the Berlin Philharmonic under Bruno 
Walter’s baton, on Sept. 16 and 17, ard 
also sang the roles of Amneris, Ort 
and Azucena as guest in several o” 
performances, at the invitation of 
Blech. Mme. Cahier will open her Amer- 
ican tour with a concert in Virginia, 
Minn. 


Edna Thomas Sings Plantation Songs at 
London Coliseum 


Edna Thomas, American mezzo-con- 
tralto, recently fulfilled a special six- 
weeks’ engagement at the London Coll 
seum in programs of plantation songs 
and spirituals. She won marked favo! 
with English audiences, her singing 0! 
“T Got Shoes” causing that song to be- 
come popular among concert-goers in th 
British capital. 

Kathryn Meisle to Be Soloist with Mon- 
teux Forces 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chi 
cago Civic Opera Company, has been e! 
gaged by W. H. Brennan for an appea! 
ance as soloist with the Boston Symphon) 
at Cambridge, Mass., on Oct. 18. 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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Manufactured by 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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of superior 
tone quality. 
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